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THE HOME OF AN ISLAND INDUSTR* 


In the far-off Outer Hebrides, 
despite the turmoil of war, the & 
high standard of craftsmanship _ 
associated with Harris Tweed .. » 

is being jealously main- _. 
tained. k 








HARRIS TWEED 


bh protect the interest of the islanders and to guard against imitations of 

spurious origin the Harris Tweed Trade Mark has been registered by order 
of the Board of Trade. All Tweed which bears the Harris Tweed Trade Mark 
is made today in exactly the same way as before the war. The mark, stamped 
on the cloth itself, is a definite assurance that the tweed has been made 
entirely in the Outer Hebrides, the home of Harris 
Tweed, from pure Scottish Wool, and has been hand- 
woven at the homes of the islanders. 

Look for the mark on the cloth, and in the case of 
ready-made garments, look for the label of the Harris 
Tweed Association, which is a guarantee that the 
garment has been made from stamped Harris Tweed. 


LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL ON THE GARMENT 
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\ 41, ST. ANDREW’S STREET, HERTFORD. The Old Verger’s 
House, built in 6th century and said to have been admired by 
Queen Elizabeth who often visited this ancient borough. 


Familiar to smokers who enjoy a good cigarette is that other 
Notable Number—Player’s No. 3. Exquisitely cool and mellow 
in smoking, the choice selected leaf ensures that extra quality 











PLAIN OR for which No. 3 are so well known. 
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HOME AGAIN! THE MERCHANT SERVICE CARRIES ON: A NEW MUIRHEAD BONE DRAWING. 


In the above sketch by the official Admiralty artist, Sir Muirhead Bone, is Pilot Duncan Cameron, who piloted the “Queen Mary” and ‘“ Queen 
he depicts the safe return to port of the Anchor liner, S.S. ‘“ Cameronia” Elizabeth "" on their maiden voyages. Beyond the quartermaster stands the 
(16,297 tons), after one of her many Transatlantic crossings. On the bridge artist’s brother, in command of the “ Cameronia,” Captain David W. Bone. 
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OMEWHERE in his juvenile writings — his 
“Works,” his ‘‘ More,” or his “ Yet Again ’— 
Mr. Max Beerbohm discusses what he would do if he 
were Aidile. If I remember rightly his principal 
activities in this hypothetical experience were directed 
to clearing up some of London’s superfluous statuary. 
Statesmen with scrolls, philanthropists in stony frock- 
coats, fat Georgian monarchs improbably and not too 
decently clad in the garb of Roman Emperors, were 
to be ruthlessly removed. Indulging in a day-dream, 
I shouid like to think of myself as an A-dile too. 
But not, of course, to destroy London’s statues. That 
in these days, or rather nights—for the German 
destroyers of London’s stone, brick and mortar do 
not, for some reason best known to themselves, come 
much by day—would indeed be 
a work of supererogation. If 
only Reich Marshal Goering’s 
bombs had the same unerring 
fascination for statues as they 
appear to have for, say, hospitals, 
there would be few of them by 
now left to remove. Indeed, as 
one by one the more atrocious 
commemorative eyesores that 
deface so many of the squares 
and open spaces of what the 
Ministry of Information, defying 
history, calls Central London, 
were obliterated amid the usual 
screeches, crumps and crashes 
and flurry of glass and smoke, 
Londoners would be able to turn 
over in their sleep and say 
“It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good!’’,’ ‘‘ Good 
riddance to bad rubbish!’’, or 
even “ Well, that man may do 
some good, after all!” 


But alas! in a London where 
—for all its lovableness—there 
has grown up in the past few 
generations so much that could 
be spared, the Luftwaffe’s chief 
targets appear to be poor men’s 
homes and Wren churches, 
neither of which can be spared 
at all, the one by their owners, 
the other by Christian posterity. 
If I were Adile, I should like to 
try to replace these. The Wren 
churches, alas! can never be 
replaced save by another Wren, 
though I think, with suitable 
encouragement from the Govern- 
ment and public, our leading 
architects might reproduce them 
after the war: not necessarily 
where they have fallen, but in 
the more populous residential 
areas which have grown on the 
circumference of Greater London 
and where their mute and lovely 
reminders of the true nature of 
man and God could touch the 
heart of working and living multi- 
tudes as their originals did in 
their prime. What is far more 
urgent is the replacemert of 
men’s and women’s homes—the 
focus and centre of all their lives. It 
is because, having been a working- 
man himself, Hitler knows how all-essential his home, 
however poor, is to the worker, that he is striking 
with such pitiless cruelty at the homes of our people. 
He thinks that by destroying them as winter draws 
on he will leave the worker and his wife so forlorn 
and wretched that they. will prefer even his harsh 
terms to a continuance of the war. He is trying to 
sow defeatism by depriving the plain man of the 
source of his vital warmth and happiness. If care 
is not taken to see that vital warmth and life is quickly 
re-supplied, he might conceivably succeed, despite all 
the patriotism and stubborn valour of the English 
worker. To make quite sure that his attempt to strike 
at the human joint in every mortal man’s armour is 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


defeated, I should like—in a dream—to be Aédile for 
a little while. Or, to be more practical, I should like 
to suggest the qualities which will be required in such 
an Aédile. 


Of one thing I feel certain: that the existing 
machinery of local government and statutory authority 
is not adequate by itself to deal with an emergency 
that necessitates the speedy restitution or substitution 
of human homes. The permanent Civil Servant, 
whether national or local, tends, for all his virtues, to 
be the last man in the world who is fitted to deal 
with such a problem. He is conscientious, he is 
virtuous, he is incorruptible. But he is also very 
slow. All his perceptive experience prompts him to 





MR. CHURCHILL VISITS DOCKLAND, WHOSE BUSY SEA COMMERCE IS MAINTAINED DESPITE NAZI AIR 
RAIDS : THE PREMIER, WITH MRS. CHURCHILL, SEATED IN THE LAUNCH WHICH CONVEYED THEM DOWN 
THE THAMES FROM WESTMINSTER. 


The Prime Minister, bearing a typical “ John Bull” expression, is seen in our picture with Mrs. Churchill during a 

visit to some of the London docks on Wednesday, September 25. Recently the New York Press contrasted Mr. Churchill’s 

“sauntering out to watch the German raids and the A.-A. barrage” to Hitler’s habit during nightly R.A.F. 
Berlin raids of seeking shelter immediately under the Chancellery “as an example to the German people.” 


British Official Photograph. 


act only through cast-iron forms and by deliberate 
rules of procedure that afford full scope for prudent 
delay and consideration. When bombs are falling 
and men and women are clamorous for somewhere to 
lay their heads and gather their dear ones round 
them—and all men and women desire this and suffer 
if the need is not satisfied—there is no time for the 
processes which have become second nature to the 
Civil Servant and local government administrator. 
One cannot direct a revolution by routine; for the 
simple reason that in a revolution no one ever knows 
what is going to happen next. A revolution requires 
the constant exercise of quick decision and ingenious 
improvisation. It necessitates boldness, quickness, 


elasticity of method. And the lightning destruction 
of large numbers of human homes in an intricate and 
crowded modern city in itself constitutes a kind of 
revolution. 


A revolution requires something else in those who 
have to deal with it and to direct the temporarily 
decanalised human impulses to which it gives rise. 
It requires the human touch. And the human touch 
is a quality which Civil Servants—in their official 
capacity, at any rate—usually lack. In the ordinary 
peacetime routine of a well-administered nation there 
is no particular need for it in the public administrator. 
His task is not to provide the charities of life, but to 
maintain the dykes in which the living waters of 
human kindliness and association 
move. To do that he is com- 
pelled to erect a barrier between 
himself and those busybodies who 
in normal times act as though 
they were the public. But when 
the dykes are broken and the 
floods are out, those who direct 
the work of restoring the breaches 
cannot shut themselves off from 
common humanity. For common 
humanity in such an emergency 


to work. And when men and 
women — particularly women — 
have been deprived of their 
homes, it requires a more than 
ordinarily subtle and sensitive 
apprehension of human moods 
and reactions to be able to 
direct them to a common and 
reconstructive purpose. 


It used to be my lot—it was 
a kind of hobby—to produce big 
pageants. My performers and 
workers, running into many 
thousands, were not professionals 
whose daily business and liveli- 
hood it was to carry out the hard 
. work and complicated operations 
I required of them, perhaps for 
months at a time. On the con- 
trary, they were men and women 
who, in addition to these strenuous 
and unwonted activities, had to 
fulfil, without relief or cessation, 
the ordinary duties of life in office, 
home and factory and to earn 
their daily bread. Nor were they 
under any obligation to obey my 
orders. My problem was always 
the same—to make it possible 
and, so far as I could, easy for 
them to do the first, and to make 
it a pleasure for them to do the 
second. If I failed in the one 
they could not take part in the 
pageant and if I failed in the 
second they would not. My first 
task was therefore always the 
same—to protect my performers 
from every unnecessary hardship 
and to compensate for those that 
were unavoidable by taking every 
opportunity to make them happy 
and give them a good time. And 
my greatest difficulty always came 
from the statutory authority and the official mind 
which were unable to grasp the over-riding necessity 
of satisfying the vital promptings of human nature 
if the enthusiasm and willing obedience which were 
essential to success were to be obtained voluntarily 
from a great multitude of amateurs. 


’ 


The quality which the Civil Servant lacks above 
all others is imagination. It is the quality which just 
now is called for in those who during the winter months 
ahead will have to envisage and solve the human 
problem created by numbers of very poor, homeless 
people, who have still, without homes, to carry on 
the work of the nation and by doing so to win victory. 


is the tool with which they have 
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HOW NAZI AIR RAIDERS ARE CAUGHT IN THE TOILS OF OUR DEFENCE. 


Drawn BY OuR SpeciaL Artist G. H. Davis, with Expert ASSISTANCE. 


THE BLAST FROM A HEAVY ANTI-AIRCRAFT A SHELL BURSTING TO THE SIDE AND BELOW MAY THROW 


SHELL BURSTING IMMEDIATELY THE BOMBER INTO A VERTICAL BANK OR EVEN TURN 
BELOW A BOMBER IS CAPABLE <«--- IT RIGHT OVER 


A BOMBER THROW 
SEROUS THE ARERR gece poe '" 


- 


(4) posit . : * sagt 5 > y SEFORE THE “PORT 
: “ins SHEL BURSTS. oe Ga “e ae 


THE BLAST FROM A HEAVY ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELL IN THE VICINITY OF THE BOMBER PRODUCES A 
VERY VIOLENT SHOCK - ANY MEMBER. OF THE 
1S DANGER OF DAMAGE TO THE MORE 


THE PILOT STRUGGLING 
WITH HIS CONTROLS 


v 


DELICATE GEAR MAY BE 
PUT OUT OF ACTION 
ce | -_ 


fa\REAR GUNNER AND 

S™ WIRELESS OPERATOR 
BEING /VIOLENTLY THROWN 
AGAINST THE FOOT RING 





THE BLAST FROM A SHELL BURSTING UNDER THE TAIL WILL A SHELL BURST BELOW THE NOSE WILL CAUSE THE AIRCRAFT 
CAUSE THE BOMBER TO GO INTO A STEEP DIVE. TO STALL AND SLIDE. 4 - 


4 





NORMAL COURSE. * 


om /* 


THE EFFECT OF THE A.-A. BARRAGE ON RAIDING NAZI BOMBERS, WHICH ARE FORCED BY OUR GUNFIRE INTO 
VERTICAL BANKS, OVERTURNED, OR OTHERWISE SUBMITTED TO SUDDEN AND VIOLENT SHOCK. 


Although to onlookers on the ground it may appear that the German air raiders has even been known to turn it over. 
are able to maintain steady cruising progress notwithstanding the barrage, to bomber and crew. A burst well below the nose will tilt it upwards, ending 
experts nevertheless know that the crews of the Heinkel, Junker or Dornier in a stall and a slide, while if it is under the tail it will put the aircraft into 
machines that visit London night by night suffer, even if they succeed in an acute dive. These imminent risks and dangers involve quick and anxious 
escaping home, many bad and extremely uncomfortable moments. At the great work for the pilot, who is, of course, strapped in. The aimer, lying prone on 
height at which they are forced to fly they cannot hear the anti-aircraft gunfire his padded rest in the nose of the aircraft, may be thrown upwards for several 
below and are unable to see the flash of the guns; therefore, when searchlights feet, and if he happens to be moving about (as he is also spare gunner and 
are absent, their first knowledge of the barrage is when shells start to burst “look-out ") the wireless operator will be thrown down 
uncomfortably close, for the resultant blast is terrific. If the burst is to the the vivid flash nearby of the bursting shell. 
side and below, it will force the bomber right up on to a vertical bank, and 


A direct hit means instant destruction 


, the only warning being 
The electrical instruments and com- 
plicated wireless apparatus carried in the aircraft may be irreparably damaged. 
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“OUR GALLANT BOMBERS,” WHICH STRIKE DEEP INTO! GE 
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§ THE HANDLEY PAGE “HAMPDEN,” ONE OF THE “GALLANT BOMBERS” REFERRED TO BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR IN HIS SPEECH OF SEPTEMBER 18. ~ | 
‘ A MACHINE OF THIS TYPE DESTROYED ONE OF THE ARCHES OF THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL IN A DARING RAID. (C. E. Brown.) 














THE ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH “WHITLEY’’ BOMBER, WHICH CARRIES OUT THE LONG FLIGHTS OVER THE ALPS TO SWOOP ON TURIN AND MILAN. 4 
) BIG MACHINES ARE ESSENTIAL TO OBTAIN SUCH LONG RANGE. MARK II. AND MARK III. “ WHITLEYS’’ HAVE ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY ENGINES. (British Official Photograph.) 























q THE VICKERS “WELLINGTON BOMBER, BUILT ON THE GEODETIC FORM OF CONSTRUCTION, WHICH PERMITS THE USE OF A HIGH-ASPECT WING-RATIO WITHOUT 
> THE ACCOMPANYING INCREASE IN STRUCTURAL WEIGHT. THE “WELLINGTON” HAS A REMARKABLE RANGE—3240 MILES WITH FULL LOAD. (L.N.A.) 
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In his speech on September 18, Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Secretary of State 
for Air, made it clear that while the German raiders were disgracing their 
service and wasting their time in attempting to terrorise our civil population, 
our own bombing offensive had produced a fall in German production which 
he estimated as high as 30 per cent. He said: “As I realise that the 


a 


German machines are flying at about 20,000 ft., in many cases a great deal 
more, carelessly unloading their bombs on the dark mass_of London beneath 
them, I think of our gallant bombers. | know that they are striking deep 
into Germany and Italy or smashing up the ships and barges in the ports) 
of France and the Low Countries which are collected there for the invasion) 
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GERMANY AND ITALY TO ATTACK MILITARY OBJECTIVES. 


an 
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THE FAIREY “BATTLE '' TWO-SEAT DAY-BOMBER, WITH ROLLS-ROYCE “MERLIN” ENGINE—A MACHINE WHICH HAS BEEN A VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE STRENGTH 
OF THE COASTAL COMMAND SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES. (C. E. Brown.) 


THE BRISTOL “BLENHEIM’ TWIN-ENGINE MEDIUM BOMBER, WITH TWO 840-H.P. BRISTOL “MERCURY VIII.” ENGINES, THESE MACHINES AND THE LATER MARK IV. TYPE, 
GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE “LONG-NOSE,"” HAVE, WITH THE “BATTLES,” BEEN SMASHING UP THE GERMAN INVASION ARMADA. (Photopress.) 


of Britain. They don’t cruise about at 20,000 ft. or 25,000 ft., unloading 
their bombs aimlessly and indiscriminately. They come down much lower, 
and direct their bombs with deadly aim at the centres of German naval, 
military and air power. The ‘ Battles’ and the ‘ Blenheims’ smashing up 
the German armada, exploding their stocks of munitions, killing their soldiers 


across the Channel—the ‘ Whitleys’ flying high over the Alps and then 
swooping on to Turin and Milan—the ‘ Wellingtons’ and ‘ Hampdens’ flying 
perhaps at 10,000 ft. or 12,000 ft., but coming down sometimes to 800 ft. 
or 500 ft." On Sept. 23 the R.A.F. carried out the deepest bombing raid yet 
made in Germany, attacking the Lauta aluminium works in Saxony. 
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iy CHINA’S STAND AGAINST JAPAN: SMALL ARMS PRODUCTION. 
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ARE HERE SEEN RANGED IN AN ARMAMENTS WORKS. 


c CHINA IS NOW ALMOST SELF-SUFFICIENT IN SMALL ARMS. MACHINE-GUNS 
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HINA'S gallant struggle had, inevitably, been out of the limelight, except on the 
occasion of the closing of the Burma Road, until the Japanese incursion into 
Indo-China, on September 22; but, undaunted, the Chinese have been perfecting their 
Although she has had to depend largely on Germany and France for her 

China has for some time been almost entirely self-sufficient for 

small arms and ammunition. As many as 15,000 machine-guns are turned out by 
Chinese arsenals in different parts of the country every month. Numerous factories 
[Continued below. 
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MANUFACTURING PARTS FOR MACHINE-GUNS. UP TO FIFTEEN THOUSAND FINISHED 
GUNS ARE SAID TO BE TURNED OUT MONTHLY. 
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MACHINE-GUN PARTS BEING ASSEMBLED BY CHINESE MUNITIONS WORKERS. 
THE FINISHED GUNS ARE OF EXCELLENT QUALITY. 











CHINESE WORKERS MAKING ‘“‘ POTATO-MASHERS,” OR “ STICK-BOMBS.” 


(THE FINISHED BOMB, WITH STICK INSERTED, IS ILLUSTRATED BELOW.) 
7 
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/ BOXING “ POTATO-MASHERS,” OR “ STICK-BOMBS,"’ THE STICKS HAVING 
REEN INSERTED INTO THE HOLES VISIBLE IN THE PICTURE (CENTRE, LEFT). 
es 

















MODERN WAR NECESSITATES THE USE OF CHINESE SILK FOR MAKING PARACHUTES. 
NOTE THE PICTURE OF PARACHUTE TROOPS ON THE WALL. 





Continued.) 
are busy manufacturing hand-grenades, rifles, land-mines 
of the army has been, and to some extent still is, conducted by German, and that of 
the Air Force by American, officers, though the latter is now entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese themselves. The Central Military Academy turns out about 3000 officers each year. 
The Academy was originally started in Canton and was known as the Whang Poo Military 
Academy, with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek as its head. General Chiang is now still the 
head of this Academy and has given a great deal of his personal time and attention to 
building up what is known as the “New Army of China.” General Chiang is really the 
maker of China’s new army, and the resistance of the Chinese Army is largely due to the high 
morale and spirit of the men educated at this Military Academy, which is now divided 
(Continued above om facing page. 


and trench mortars. The training 
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CHINA’S STAND AGAINST JAPAN: ARMY AND AIR FORCE TRAINING. 
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CADETS OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S ‘“‘ NEW ARMY” PARADING AT THE CHIEF BRANCH 


tog 
OF CHINA BEING TRAINED z 

OF THE CHINESE CENTRAL MILITARY 
4 ACADEMY AT CHENGTUFU. ; AS A.-A. GUNNERS. THE TRAINING IS ON GERMAN LINES. J 
7 — 
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Continued.] 

into separate branches, the chief of 
which is at Chengtufu; the system of 
training, however, remaining the same. 
As a result of the three years of 
war, the generals with the old type 
of training have been replaced by the 
younger men, who have, proved to be 
better trained for the modern type of 
mechanised warfare. These young 
cadets from the Central Military 
Academy are gaining tremendous ex- 
perience in this war of resistance 
against the Japanese, “and have 
elicited immense admiration and re- 
spect not only from foreign military ex- 
perts, but also from the Chinese popu- 
lation. One striking difference between 
the old and the new Chinese armies 
is that the men in the new army have 
not only not molested the civilian popu- 
lation, but have been of tremendous 
assistance to them. One result of the 
war is that the personnel of the whole 
army wiil probably be replaced by the 
younger men with modern training. 
The Generalissimo has said that there 
are now three million front-line troops 
and that he is training an_army of 
ten million men. The new German- 
Italian- Japanese Pact of September 27 
makes, of course, the maintenance of 

China’s integrity yet more vital. 
Photographs by Associated Press. 











CADETS IN FULL BATTLE-DRESS, INCLUDING GERMAN-TYPE STEEL HELMETS. 


THE ARMY IS BEING ] 
INCREASED TO TEN MILLION, 
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[ A GROUP OF CURTISS “ HAWKS,” A U.S. TYPE USED FOR ADVANCED TRAINING, | MECHANICS WORKING ON A LIGHT (RUSSIAN) BOMBER. TWO THOUSAND PILOTS j 
. FLYING IN FORMATION. 5 ARE BEING TRAINED AT KUNMING AND ELSEWHERE ON AMERICAN LINES. | 
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TROGLODYTIC LONDON: TUBE STATIONS AS NIGHT AIR-RAID SHELTERS. 
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H RETURNING ALMOST TO ANCESTRAL CAVE-DWELLING HABITS: LITTLE LONDONERS 
L ON A TUBE PLATFORM SAFE NIGHT FROM RAIDERS. (Planet.) 
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3 THE NIGHTLY INFLUX AT PICCADILLY CIRCUS TUBE STATION. ONE CHILD IS KNITTING 


WHILE THE OTHER, ON HER MOTHER’S KNEE, REFUSES SUPPER. (Planet.) 
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a 
MUSIC-HALL ARTISTS RENDERED HOMELESS 
ENTERTAIN SHELTERERS AT PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


nn rr rn rr nn 
A “SAFE” GAMBLE: A FAMILY PARTY ENJOYING A GAME OF CARDS ON PICCADILLY CIRCUS PLATFORM. 7 
MEN HAVE BEEN ASKED TO LEAVE THE SHELTERS FOR WOMEN, CHILDREN AND THE INFIRM. (Planet.) an 
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“It is only natural that the nightly visits of Nazi raiders should lead people to a 
search for the deepest shelter, so a troglodytic influx to London's Tube ‘station 
platforms has resulted. Even the unused escalators are providing comfortless perches 


have already selected their pitches for the night. Business people, homeward bound, 
wave from the trains to the mothers and children. Some of the older children do 


their homework, using the platform as a desk for their copy-books. Later on, men, 
for shelterers. 


People begin to arrive as early as 4 p.m., with their bedding, and 
shopping-bags filled with food. By the time the evening rush hour begins they 


women and children remove their boots and shoes, and sleep in spite of the thunder of 
the trains. The L.P.T.B. have appealed to able-bodied men not to use Tubes as shelters. 
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TROGLODYTIC LONDON: TUBE STATIONS AS NIGHT AIR-RAID SHELTERS. 
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THE NIGHTLY INVASION OF LONDON’S TUBE STATIONS BY REFUGEES FROM THE AIR RAIDS: AN ESCALATOR “DORMITORY.” (A.P.) 
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SETTLING DOWN FOR A NIGHT OF SAFETY, IF NOT OF COMFORT. THE STATIONARY, UNLIGHTED TRAIN HAS FINISHED ITS DAY’S RUNNING. (A.P.) 
Although two Ministries have asked the public to use Tube stations as shelters even for basements. The station platforms are filled to within a foot of the 
“only in cases of urgent necessity,” the natural instinct to seek the refuge of edge. The question of ventilation is one of the drawbacks of the Tubes, in 
depth from indiscriminate bombing continues. The Ministry of Home Security which the renewal of fresh air is dependent to a large extent on the passage 
has promised more and better night-time shelters. But the London public is of trains throughout the system. With people sleeping in an unused Tube, 
taking no notice, and is unlikely to leave the Tubes for surface shelters, or additional means of ventilation have to be considered. 
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INCE last I wrote in these 
pages two important events 
have occurred. The attempt to 
bring the port of Dakar in Senegal 
under the influence of General de 
Gaulle and the Free French 
Forces which he commands has 
failed. A military pact has been 
concluded between Germany, 
Italy and Japan. The first is an unfortunate setback, 
of which, however, the significance seems to me to 
have been exaggerated. The second represents the 
natural, perhaps inevitable, development of a state 
of affairs which may not for the moment be greatly 
changed, though it ‘may well develop further in a 
direction unfavourable to us. Otherwise there is little 
that is new. The indiscriminate night bombing of 
London has continued, causing fresh destruction, 


ELOQUENT PROOF OF THE FRIENDSHIP AND GOODWILL OF THE U.S.A. : THE FIRST FLOTILLA OF NEWLY ACQUIRED AMERICAN DESTROYERS ARYVIVING IN BRITISH WATERS ON SEPTEMBER 28. 


States, have already been assigned to some of the fifty U.S. destroyers acquired by the Admiralty, 
though the old names of notable American personalities have not yet been removed from those that 
have arrived carrying the British crews who took them over in Canada. (Topical.) 


The first flotilla of the American destroyers which have been handed over to the Royal Navy in 
exchange for the leasing of certain bases arrived in British waters on September 28, after an 
uneventful voyage across the Atlantic. New names, of towns existing in both Britain and the United 


suffering and loss of life, but not bringing the enemy 
an inch nearer to victory. Daylight attacks have 
been launched at intervals and have been handled 
as roughly as were their predecessors. In Libya the 
Italians have not moved since their advance to Sidi 
el Barrani. They are presumably consolidating their 
position and establishing 
an advanced base. 

If I have _ never 
previously written of the 
significance of Dakar it 
is because this seemed to 
me a subject which it were 
wiser to avoid. Dakar 
possesses a very fine har- 
bour, with certain port 
facilities, though these are 
not very highly developed. 
It has been for some time 
the jumping-off place for 
air liners from Europe on 
their way to Natal, in 
Brazil. There was also 
before the war an inland 
air route passing by 
Timbuktu on its way to 
Khartoum. Dakar may be 
called at once the chief 
gateway to West Africa 
and the eastern key to the 
South Atlantic. In times 
like these it possesses an 
intense interest for the 
United States and the 
South American Republics. 
It would provide an ideal 
station for submarines and 
even for surface commerce- 
raiders should it fall into 
German hands. Its prox- 
imity to Gambia and even 

as distances are reckoned 
in Africa—to Sierra Leone 
adds to its importance 
to the British Empire. 
There had of late been 
evidence that the Germans 
had their eye upon Dakar. 
At the same time, it was reported that sentiment 
in favour of General de Gaulle was growing, and it 
seemed possible that a little pressure would bring 
Senegal over in the wake of the less important 
colonies which had already declared for him. All the 
world now knows what happened. Accompanied by 
a French force and escorted by British warships, 
General de Gaulle ‘appeared off Dakar and summoned 


A HISTORIC TRANSFER, 
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the place to surrender to him. The demand was 
refused ; a little fighting took place ; but after it had 
become apparent that resistance was likely to be serious 
the action was broken off and the flotilla sailed away. 
Meanwhile, Gibraltar had been heavily bombed by 
French aircraft in reprisal. : 
A strong volume of criticism greeted this failure. 
In the United States’ Press it may be said to have 
amounted to a storm for a few days. I think this 





was a little unfair and would point out to our American 
friends that after cracking up the success of our recent 
defence, it is rather hard to round upon us with abuse 
when we have a failure. My personal view is that 
while criticism may be legitimately directed against 
the initiation of the venture, it is impossible to cavil 








PROVING TO THE WORLD AMERICA’S DESIRE FOR BRITAIN’S VICTORY: BRITISH SAILORS 
HOISTING THE UNION JACK ON THE BOWS OF THREE OF THE AMERICAN DESTROYERS AFTER THEIR TRANSFER 4r AN 


EAST CANADIAN PORT. 


One American officer and twenty key ratings were left behind with each ship while the new complements found their way about. 
The destroyers were fully armed and equipped, even down to binoculars and navigating instruments. (Planet.) 


at the decision of General de Gaulle to abandon it 
when he found such an obstinate defence. My 
criticism is that the information on which the expedi- 
tion was based, the probability of some 70 per cent. 
of the forces at Dakar declaring for General de Gaulle, 
was not only out of date but (according to what I 
have been told) strongly suspected in this country of 
being out of date. In these circumstances, the affair 


NAZI GERMANY: 
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takes on the aspect of a gamble. 
Had it come off the whole world 
would have proclaimed it a 
triumph, but I venture to suggest 
that the odds were too heavy, 
though I think it il} becomes 
the very people who have most 
bitterly condemned our failure 
to take risks to grumble when 
we do take them and fate proves adverse. When 
they go on to say that the forces on the spot 
were adequate to capture Dakar, they are talking 
nonsense. In any case, no one could have expected 
General de Gaulle to lead his troops into a bloody 
battle with their fellow-countrymen, in violation of 
the pledge given when he formed the Free French 
Forces. If he had done so, even if he had won 
in the end, he would certainly have brought official 


— -_ 


France into the field as an active enemy of her former 
ally. That is an eventuality which no sane man 
desires to see if it can be avoided. Apart from any- 


thing else, it would have had very unfortunate results 


in other parts of the French Empire. 

As regards the pact with Japan, Germany and 
Japan have so far spoken 
with rather different voices. 
Japanese spokesmen have 
suggested that no change 
in their country’s policy 
is to be expected for the 
moment, though they hint 
that a time may come 
when she will step into 
the open on the side of 
the Axis. It appears to 
me that the European 
authoritarian States are 
trying to. make a cat’s- 
paw of the Asiatic, but 
that the latter is showing a 
certain amount of caution. 
So far, Japan has not 
taken a _ stronger tone 
than before regarding the 
Dutch East Indies, and 
friendly trade discussions 
are actually in progress 
at Batavia. Japan is still 
playing a waiting game, 
probably believing that 
any attempt to obtain 
control of the Dutch 
possessions would bring 
her into direct conflict 
with the United States, 
which she can _ hardly 
desire at the moment. 
Nevertheless, the pact on 
Japan’s side is directed 
mainly against the United 
States, partly as a reprisal 
for the embargo on steel 
and iron scrap, and partly 
to oblige Japan’s friends 
by making it more difficult 
for the United States to 
export war material to Great Britain. By far the most 
serious obligation undertaken by Japan is to go to 
war with any State which enters the war against 
Germany and Italy. There the benefits seem to be 
wholly on the side of the European Axis Powers. 
They could not do a great deal. to assist their ally 
should she become involved in war with America, 
whereas she could undoubtedly assist them considerably 

[Continued overleaf. 
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by containing and localising a great part of the 
American war effort, though she might well be battered 
in the process. So long as we continue to keep our 
end up I do not anticipate that Japan will do more 
than constitute a threat in the background. Were 
we to weaken at home, or to suffer a reverse in North 
Africa, the case might be different. In any 
case, we must not forget that we have in 
London the representative of a foreign Power 
which has declared itself to be the friend of 
our enemies, and that he enjoys diplomatic 
immunity. 

I turn next to the case of Spain, which 
bears some resemblance to that of Japan. 
Spain also is cautious ; she also is being hotly 
courted by the Axis Powers; she also is 
weakened and impoverished by a war, though 
it is over, whereas Japan’s campaign in China 
is still in progress; she also considers that 
she has right to complain of the British 
attitude towards that war; she also would 
like to extend her colonial possessions. I 
have good reason to believe that Spain has 
so far put up a strong resistance to the 
demands of the Nazis and Fascists, but it 
must be remembered that they can exert 
far greater pressure against her than against 
Japan. Indeed, for Spain the alternatives 
presented may be perplexing. It is possible 
that she is being told either to come in now 
on the side of the Axis, in which case she 
will be rewarded in French Morocco, or to 
submit to the passage of German troops 
through her territory to attack Gibraltar and 
pass over into French North Africa, in 
which case there- will be no reward. She 
may decide to throw in her lot with Germany 
and Italy, but my own feeling is that, as in 
the case of Japan, she will not be forced into 
drastic action unless we should suffer further 
reverses. This is another respect i ; which the 
abortive summons to Dakar is unfortunate ; 
for every success, however slight, gained by 
Great Britain or by the Free French Forces 
in Africa affords support to those elements 
who are striving to maintain the neutrality 
of Spain in difficult circumstances. In no 
event do I believe that the employment 
of threats and, indeed, methods of violence 
against Spain suggested in some highly vocal 
quarters would represent even Machiavellian 
wisdom. They would certainly be immoral 
and barbarous. 

All the currents of opinion and of force 
which I have been examining seem to be 
influenced by the fate of Egypt and, in a 
lesser degree, of the Sudan. Misfortune there 
would swell them 
to torrents. I be- 
lieve, as I have 
previously stated, 
that there lies our 
gravest peril, sur- 
passing in intensity 
even the direct 
attack upon: Great 
Britain by Ger- 
many. And I hope 
that here and else- 
where I have been 
able to do some- 
thing to prevent the 
importance of this 
problem from being 
underrated. The 
problem is essen- 
tially one of equip- 
ment —has_ there 
been any other since 
the war began? 
‘“‘ If equipment were 
what it ought to 
be, this war would 
be great fun,” said 
one of our leading 
soldiers to me the 
otherday. He was 
thinking, of course, 
not of the bomb- 
ing of civilians at 
home, which no 
equipment could 
wholly prevent, but 
of what we had 
been talking about 
—the situation in 
the Middle East. 
If we had even 
been able to save 
our equipment at Dunkirk we should have given the 
Italians their worst drubbing since Caporetto by now. 
As it was, the loss of that and the miserable rate of 
production of the first six months of war—I think 
everyone knows now that it was miserable—put us 


SYMBOLIC OF THE HEAVY PRICE PAID BY HITLER FOR BOMBS ON BRITAIN: 
SHOT DOWN IN SURREY DURING A NIGHT RAID ON SEPTEMBER 24. 
This enemy bomber was brought down near a boys’ home at Chobham, Surrey, in the early hours of September 24. The four members of the crew 
bailed out and were captured. Our picture shows the wreckage of the Heinkel’s tail-plane and the burnt-out fuselage. (Plamet.) 


into a really desperate situation at home, and with 
invasion apparently imminent, our forces - overseas 
had to go short. The acceleration of production has 
lately enabled us to send much-needed reinforcements 
in material as well as in men to Egypt, but the Italians 
remain in possession of superiority of numbers in 





THE R.A.F. LEAVE A “‘ VISITING-CARD ”’ IN BERLIN’S CENTRAL THOROUGHFARE : 
THE CRATER FORMED BY A BRITISH BOMB RAILED OFF IN THE UNTER DEN 


LINDEN—THE BRANDENBURG GATE BEYOND. 


A despatch published in the “‘New York Post,” on September 29, from its Berlin corre- 
spondent, stated: “I have just been through a genui 
The R.A.F. have been here before, but never on such a persistent and big-time scale. The 
crescendo of bombs and anti-aircraft and ground fire, accompanied by parachute flares and 
searchlights in action, would have done credit to your New York Fair.” 








both machines and troops, so that if we could not 
count upon better quality in the latter respect we 
should indeed be hard put to it. At best we must 
look forward to bitter and prolonged fighting, with 
German ground troops possibly and German aircraft 


dulterated air raid on Berlin. 


(Associated Press.) 


ALL THAT REMAINED OF A HEINKEL “11!."" RAIDER 


probably intervening. Nor should the efforts of the 
Italians themselves be belittled. They have had 
recent experience of desert warfare on a large scale 
and have made a thorough study of it. They are 
well equipped and well commanded. Their engineers 
have always been notable for their skill in the develop- 
ment of water. Their native troops are pretty 
well trained and have fought hard both 
in Somaliland and in Kenya, though it is 
probable that their European divisions will 
play a greater part in the attack on Egypt. 

The command in Egypt expected and 
probably hoped that the Italian advance to 
Sidi el Barrani would have been carried out six 
weeks ago or more. It would have suited our 
book well for the enemy to have attempted 
some form of the Blitzkrieg which is so near 
his heart, and we might have punished the 
venture severely. Marshal Graziani was, how- 
ever, too old a hand to make any such mistake. 
Having to advance over a blazing sand desert, 
practicable indeed for most kinds of vehicles, 
but roadless, on a narrow frontage, exposed 
to sea bombardment as well as to air bombing, 
disposing of no water supplies except in a 
few very deep wells, with a wily and mobile 
enemy who had already inflicted very severe 
loss upon him before he reached the frontier, 
the Italian Commander-in-Chief decided to go 
canny. He is organising his advance step 
by step, establishing a base, probably making 
a pipe-line and possibly building a road. He 
will resume his advance when he feels him- 
self in a position to hit hard and not before, 
and if what one has heard of his character be 
true, he will not respond to the administration 
of ginger by his master in Rome unless his 
own judgment tells him that the time has 
come to strike. But do not fall into the 
error of believing that when he strikes the 
blow will be soft or easily parried, or that 
the Marshal’s present deliberation points to 
timidity or indecision. It is possible that, 
regarding the menace of invasion, we have 
already turned the corner and killed Hitler’s 
scheme. We certainly have not yet turned 
the Egyptian corner, and I shall breathe a 
sigh of relief when we get round. 

But once round those two corners I think 
we shall be practically out of the wood. 
Production, scarcely touched by the enemy’s 
assaults upon our factories, will soon have 
risen to a point at which not only we our- 
selves in these islands, but also all our vital 
outposts can be made impregnable. The 
Empire Air Scheme will soon be in full swing, 
and I have recently heard that the quality of 
the pilots in train- 
ing is even finer 
than we hoped for 
when the venture 
was begun. All the 
more important is 
it that we should 
make certain of 
turning that second 
corner safely. In 
my poor judgment 
we should therefore 
consider very care- 
fully whether we 
cannot afford to re- 
inforce Egypt even 
further, not only 
with ground troops, 
but also with air- 
craft and especially 
with fighters. Its 
strategic signifi- 
cance is absolutely 
vital, and the 
dictators will have 
achieved almost all 
their objects should 
they succeed in 
capturing it. It 
takes some strength 
of mind to send 
more men and arms 
out of the country 
at this juncture, 
but it is a problem 
which must be 
viewed objectively. 

While I was at 
work on this article 
my daughter was 
watching an air 
fight. Fifteen 
German bombers passed in formation. Suddenly a 
single British fighter from nowhere dived straight into 
the midst of the bombers, which at once scattered in 
all directions. Can we be beaten with fighting men 
of that quality on our side ? 
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PEOPLE AND WAR EVENTS: AIR MARSHAL “BILLY” BISHOP, V.C., IN LONDON. 
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-“ SIR WARREN FISHER. 


Appointed a special Com- 
missioner charged with the 
duty of co-ordinating and 
facilitating the work of the 
authorities responsible for the 
restoration of roads and pub- 
lic utility services dam 

by enemy action, and with 





MR. H. U. WILLINK, M.P. 
Appointed a special Com- 
missioner to supervise the 
arrangements for the care 
and rehousing of people ren- 
dered homeless as a result of 
air raids in the London region. 
Member of Parliament for 
North Croydon. Has specially 





MR. A. F. B. PORTMAN. 
Killed in an air raid; aged 
Seventy-nine. A well-known 
sporting journalist, and editor 
since 1890 and senior director 
of “Horse and Hound,” 
founded by his father, the 
Hon. Wyndham Portman, in 
1884. He wrote under the 


“MR. CHERRY KEARTON. 


Died September 27; aged 
sixty-nine. A pioneer of popu- 
lar natural history photo- 

raphy ; and author, explorer, 
inventor and lecturer. Pioneer 
kinemat pher of big-game 
and wild life pictures in their 
natural surroundings. Made 








MR. W. H. DAVIES. 
Died September 26; aged 
sixty-nine. A leading British 
lyrical poet and author of 
“The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp.” Lived for 
several years among tramps 
in America, on cattle boats, 
and in common _lodging- 


Seen 


SIR HUGH DOWDING. 
Appointed Knight Grand 
Cross of the Military Order 
of the Bath, September 30. 
Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief Fighter Command since 
1936. Principal Air A.D.C. 
to the King since 1937. Air 
Council member for Research 
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-.. organising debris clearance. +. studied social conditions. +. nom-de-plume “Audax.” — +. the first aerial picture record. 2. 





houses in England. z=, and Development, 1930-36. 
i 3. z 















ADMIRAL LORD CHATFIELD, P.C.* AIR COMMODORE E. W. HAVERS. 
Appointed chairman of the Committee Appointed Director-General of Equip- 
on Gallantry Awards for Civil Defence, ment, Air Ministry, September 27, and 
to watch over the award of the new ranted acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 
decorations for Civil Defence, the fie has long been an authority on equip- 

rge Cross and the George Medal, ment. Entered the R.F.C. in 1915. Air 
and to ensure that immediate reports Commodore Havers’ appointment was 
are made by the authorities and : one of several new Air Force promo- 

% organisations concerned. ae tions made recently. a 
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-— AIR MARSHAL W. A. BISHOP, V.C., WITH 
MR. CHURCHILL AT NO. 10, DOWNING STREET. 


Air Marshal “ Billy” Bishop, V.C., chairman of the Air Ad- 
visory Committee to the Minister of National Defence in Canada, 
is on a visit to this country. His meeting with the Premier 
on September 26 enabled Mr. Churchill to learn, at first hand, 
details of the progress that has been made with the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Scheme. A steady flow of 

personnel has already begun its course from a. 
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>“ THE KING AND QUEEN WATCHING AN AIR BATTLE ~ 
WHILE VISITING BOMBED AREAS IN LONDON. 


During a tour of bombed areas on September 27 their Majesties, 
standing on the edge of a large crater, saw anti-aircraft shells 
, bursting in the sky and watched British fighters hotly pursuing 
I a formation of German bombers. A crowd of men, women 

and children, some of whose houses had been bombed, were 

closely gathered round the King and Queen while the battle 
-— , was in progress. Shortly afterwards all took shelter. sis 
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"= SIR GEORGE H. WILKINSON. 
Elected September 28 the next Lord 
Mayor of London, and announced that 
there would be no pageantry and little 
civic hospitality during his year of office. 
Despite the risk of air raids, all the 
ancient customs and ceremonies were 
_ Observed at his election at the Guildhall. ~~. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR H. R. POWNALL. ~ 
Appointed to command British troops 
in Northern Ireland ; formerly Inspector- 
General of the Home Guard. Served as 
Chief of Staff under Lord Gort with the 
British Field Force in France. Com- 
mandant of the School of Artillery : 
at Larkhill, 1936-38. se 
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PRINCESS HELEN OF RUMANIA’S RETURN TO BUCHAREST—DRIVING WITH HER SON, 


_ a 
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HUNGARIAN TROOPS ENTERING FORMER RUMANIAN TERRITORY : ADMIRAL HORTHY, % 


a 


KING MICHAEL, THROUGH THE PRINCIPAL STREET OF THE RUMANIAN CAPITAL, 


After the abdication of King Carol of Rumania on September 6, Princess Helen returned to 
Bucharest. In a message from Genera! Antonescu she was summoned “to be at the side of 


THE REGENT, RIDING INTO THE TRANSYLVANIAN TOWN OF SZATMAR-NEMETI. 


as Well as politically. Hitler, who was in a position to exercise more pressure on Hungary than 
, on Rumania, can now extend such pressure to the ceded portion of the latter country, which is 
our all-too-young King, in order to complete the training which the country ardently desires about 18 per cent. of its total area. The award thus has the effect of placing within reach 
for him.” When Admiral Horthy entered into the Transylvanian town of Szatmar-Nemeti of the Axis a number of commodities, notably timber, hides, and wool, in which Germany and 
(Satu Mare) on September 4, ceremonially on horseback, he was accompanied by General Bartha, Italy are deficient. she pemaeaee of the — & area is 2,893,000, which includes approximately 
the Defence Minister, and General Werth, Chief of the General Staff. he Vienna Award enables 1,266,000 Rumanians, ,000 Germans, and 1,000,000 Hungaiians. There are still 490,000 _j 
“; the Axis Powers to gain much from the cession of parts of Rumania to Hungary, economically Hungarians inside the new Rumanian frontier. Z 
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THE “GRIM AND GAY” SIDE OF RAIDS: 
THE NAZI AIR WAR ON CIVILIAN BRITAIN. 
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THE MOTHER POINTING TO HER BOMBED SHELTER, 
NONE OF THE EIGHT OCCUPANTS OF WHICH WERE 


HURT, DESPITE A DIRECT HIT. (I.B.) 
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S A BABY LYING UNHURT IN A SMASHED COT. 4 
EIGHT PEOPLE WERE IN THIS ANDERSON / 
SHELTER, WHICH WAS DIRECTLY HIT. (I.B.) 
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\ TAXI, THE DRIVER OF WHICH WAS ASLEEP, 
LIFTED THROUGH THE AIR ON TO A FENCE 
BY A BOMB-BURST. THE DRIVER WAS UNHURT. 




















THE INNER TEMPLE DAMAGED BY NAZI. BOMBS: 
A VIEW OF THE GREAT HALL, WHERE MANY ART 
TREASURES WERE STORED. (A.P.) 










INCENDIARY BOMB FIRED THE ROOF, 


BURNT-OUT INTERIOR OF A LONDON CHURCH, 
ORGAN OF WHICH WAS UNDAMAGED WHEN AN 
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A DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH OF FLAMES POURING OUT OF 
THE WINDOWS OF A SOUTH LONDON CHURCH, IGNITED 
BY INCENDIARY BOMBS IN A RECENT RAID.  (Photopress.) 
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TT‘HE desecration of churches, the damaging of ancient buildings, 
and the, murdering of civilians by Germany's bombers 
ontinue, the churches and the Great Hall of the Inner Temple 
repository of some famous canvases—shown on this page, being 
amongst the buildings hit. Driven into deeper desperation by the 


continued and expensive failure of the daylight attacks and by the intensified 
attacks on military objectives in Germany by the R.A.F., the German High Com- 
mand has increased its night raids on London and other parts of Great Britain. 
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A NURSE WITH AIR-RAID SOUVENIRS. 
VARIOUS TYPES OF BOMBS DROPPED 
NEAR THEIR HOSPITALS HAVE BEEN / 
COLLECTED BY NURSES. (Topical.) + 
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A.F.S. MEN FIGHTING A FIRE IN CHANCERY LANE. MANY ~ 
HIGH - EXPLOSIVE AND INCENDIARY BOMBS HAVE FALLEN 
ON CENTRAL LONDON. (Planet.) 








Indiscriminate as has been the major part of the German bombing, 
the moonlight nights have made possible the selection of certain 
targets, such as railways, at which to aim. Although misses are 
more common than hits, much inconvenience has been caused. 
The efficacy of the Anderson shelter was never better shown than 


when, with the four-months-old baby, pictured (top, left) above sheltering within with 
seven other people, it received a direct hit. Some of the soil covering was blown away, 
the steel of the shelter was buckled, and the cot was wrecked. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF DESTRUCTION: TYPES OF WAR BOMBS IN 


USE TO-DAY. 
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Drawn By our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis, with OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE. 
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A COMPARATIVE CHART SHOWING THE VARIOUS TYPES OF BOMBS IN USE AT THE PRESENT TIME, INCLUDING THE INCENDIARY, 
THE HIGH-EXPLOSIVE, THE ARMOUR-PIERCING, THE DELAYED-ACTION, AND THE OIL BOMB. 


Though various standard type bombs are illustrated here as used by the Luftwaffe, 
bombs similar in size, though differing in shape, and generally aerodynamically 
superior to the German, are being used by British bombers upon legitimate targets 
in Europe and Africa. The bomb most generally in use to-day is the high-explosive 
type with contact fuses. These fuses are two in number in the larger types 
and one in the smaller bombs, placed on the side of the case to facilitate manipu- 
lation. The case is of steel and kept thin so that there is a very large bursting 
content. The armour-piercing types are, of course, largely used against warships 
and forts, and the whole case is very much thicker than the high-explosive general 


purpose type. The time gear of a delayed-action bomb, in the majority of cases, 
is clockwork, but in some cases an acid is used which cuts through a soft metal 
plate and causes explosion. The oil bomb, which may be of various sizes, is filled 
in some cases with petrol, thus becoming a tremendously powerful incendiary bomb 
In other cases it is filled with crude oil, which is ignited by a small petrol charge, 
as shown. The destructive force of high-explosive bombs is illustrated in detail 
by the drawing (bottom centre) showing the various effects of explosion and frag 
mentation, of expansion, and of suction immediately following, whereby the pocket 
of rarefied air produced is filled by the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE BOMBING OF BERLIN: GHOSTLY SHADOWS CAST 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws”’ BY CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM 


— 


STREAMING SHADOWS, WHICH THE PILOT, AS HE .DIVED TO THE ATTACK, FIRST THOUGHT TO BE OTHER MACHINES 
OF HIS SQUADRON, ARE REFLECTED ALL ABOUT HIM IN THE HAZE OF CLOUD. 


Our artist depicts above a phenomenon experienced by an R.A.F. bomber- 
pilot during a heavy attack on Berlin. A ‘‘ Wellington '’ bomber (as illustrated 
on page 424), piloted by Flight Lieut. Griffith-Jones, was caught in a cone all about him. 
of searchlights while making the run on to his target—already illuminated 


that what he had thought were other machines of his squadron diving with 
him were actually shadows of his own ‘plane reflected in the haze of cloud 


In the drawing a gasworks, which was one of the targets, 
is exploding, while (bottom, right) fires are starting at the Tempelhof aero- 


by flares from, and fires caused by, preceding attackers. He promptly dropped drome. The outer fringe of the city is marked by the flashes of A.-A. guns. 


from 12,000 to 6000 ft., and despite the intense anti-aircraft fire, managed 
to lay his bombs on the objective. Almost dazzled by the immense concen- 
tration of light upon his ‘plane, he had the eerie experience of discovering 


One pilot said of this night’s attack that it was the ‘‘ biggest show" he had 


ever seen, with its many fires and continuous salvoes of bombs falling in 
different parts of the city. , 
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S CAST BY.A “WELLINGTON” CAUGHT IN A CONE OF SEARCHLIGHTS. 


DE GRINEAU, FROM A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION BY AN R.A.F. PILtoT WHO TOOK PART IN THE RalID. 
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THE LONG ARM OF BRITAIN: EGYPT REINFORCEMENTS ; SUPPLY SHIP BOMBED. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE BOMB ITALIAN AIRCRAFT BASES IN ABYSSINIA: 
AN ITALIAN MILITARY AERODROME AFTER A RAID——-FROM THE AIR. 


A column of dense black smoke is seen rising from a Caproni “133” bomber, set on fire during a 
recent raid by planes of the South African Air Force on this.Italian aerodrome in Abyssinia. Near by 
is a hangar wrecked by direct hits, while on the left motor transport is on fire. The Royal Air 
Force in the Middle East is also unremittingly active in bombing the Italian bases in Abyssinia and 
Eritrea, while Marshal,Graziani’s advance columns in the Libyan Desert are being persistently harried. (Fox.) 


f ‘ 


WHEN TEN ENEMY BOMBERS WERE DESTROYED: AN AERIAL VIEW OF PART OF THE 
LONDON DOCKS AFTER THE NIGHT RAID OF SEPTEMBER 7-8, 


This dramatic aerial view of part of the London docks on fire as a result of enemy air-bombing 
was taken after the night raid on Dockland of September 7-8. Although fires were caused, the tactics 
employed by the Germans were in the main unsuccessful, those machines which got through doing 
so because our fighters were not in sufficient force to break up all the big groups of raiders as 
they approached the area. In this raid the ground defence brought down ten bombers. (A.P.) 


THE ROYAL NAVY SUPREME IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: A_ BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
AND FOLLOWING WARSHIP PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A_ BATTLESHIP AT SEA. 


In a despatch describing the widespread activities of the British Fleet ig the Mediterranean, the 
“Daily Telegraph" special correspondent with the British Fleet reported that in a recent attack on 
the Dodecanese the Italian Fleet was sighted only once by scouting ‘planes. “It was 150 miles away,” 
he stated, “which made contact impossible. Even then the Duce’s warships hastily turned tail on 
learning of the formidable array of Britain’s fighting fortresses.” (British Official Photograph.) 


’ * 


IRREFUTABLE PROOF OF BRITAIN'S COMMAND OF THE SEAS: REINFORCEMENTS FOR GERMANY’S INVASION ARMADA BOMBED AND SCATTERED: DIRECT HITS SCORED 
THE MIDDLE EAST LANDING IN EGYPT AFTER A VOYAGE WITHOUT INCIDENT. ON A 2500-TON GERMAN SUPPLY SHIP AT HAUGESUND, NORWAY. 


No more convincing demonstration of the British claim to rule the seas could well be given than the During operations over the coast of Norway by the Fleet Air Arm on September 8 “‘‘ Skuas 
arrival in Egypt a short time ago of a convoy of reinforcements for the Middle East which had and ‘Swordfish,’”’ stated an Admiralty communiqué, “sighted two enemy supply ships. A hit 
made the long voyage from a British port without encountering any enemy resistance, or so much was obtained on one of these, and the ship was last seen abandoned and sinking. The other 
as sighting an Italian warship or aeroplane while passing through the Mediterranean. Reports from was Seriously damaged by near misses, and was last seen stopped with a heavy list and abandoned 
special correspondents in the Western Desert state that the Italians seem to be planning an early by her crew. All our aircraft returned safely.” Enemy threats of invasion by sea were countered 

further offensive. (British Official Photograph.) at the same time by a series of bombing attacks on Channel ports. (British Official Photograph.) 
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SLEEPING BUNKS FOR AIR-RAID SHELTERS. 


139 


EVACUEES RESCUED BY ’PLANE AND WARSHIP. 


After drifting in an open boat in mid-Atlantic for eight days, 46 additional survivors of the 
“City of Benares’’ were found on September 25, 600 miles from land, by a “‘ Sunderland” 
fiying-boat. Food was dropped by parachute, a warship was guided to the spot, and the survivors 
were landed at a British port the following night. Two “ Sunderland”’ flying-boats shared in the 
rescue, one belonging to the Royal Australian Air Force. This had just been relieved from 


g 
2 
Z convoy escort when it found the lifeboat. The captain flew to the convoy and asked the pilot 
of an R.A.F. “Sunderland” which had taken over from him to see to the rescue of the 
Zz 
Z 
Z 


survivors, who included six child evacuees. They had been adrift in the open boat since 
September 17. The original loss as announced was 306, including 83 of the evacuated children 
and two others. 


INSTALLING BUNKS IN LONDON’S SHELTERS: SHOWING THE INTERIOR OF A SHELTER 
AND THE BUNKS BEING TESTED. MORE THAN A MILLION ARE TO BE PROVIDED 
AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. (Keystone.) 


A WARSHIP PICKING UP SURVIVORS FROM THE “CITY OF BENARES,’’ THE TORPEDOED 
EVACUATION LINER, AFTER THEY HAD BEEN SPOTTED BY A ‘ SUNDERLAND” 
FLYING-BOAT FROM WHICH THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN. (British Official Photograph.) 











AN UNDERGROUND SHELTER IN STOKE NEWINGTON, EQUIPPED WITH A CHICKEN-COOP 
BUNK FOR THE CHILDREN. BUNK ACCOMMODATION FOR ADULTS IS BEING RAPIDLY 
INCREASED BOTH IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. (S. and G.) 


pots ee Ain cena sistas 


MISS MARY CORNISH, WHO WORKED HEROICALLY KEEPING THE BOY SURVIVORS WARM 
AND MASSAGING THEM, WITH BARON NAGORSKI, A POLISH SURVIVOR, WHO IS DIRECTOR 
, OF A SHIPPING COMPANY. (Keystone.) 


ASSEMBLING THE BUNKS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY 
PLAN. DOUBLE- AND TREBLE-BANKED BUNKS ARE T BE PROVIDED IN «LARGE 
BASEMENT SHELTERS. (L. 


More than a million bunks are being provided for air-raid shelters, as fast as they can be made 
and fitted. This was a main feature of the statement made on September 23 by Mr. William 
Mabane, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Home Security. Double- and — 
banked bunks are to be provided in large basement shelters, in street shelters, and in trenc 
systems. In this effort, supply of materials was not likely to be too difficult, and enough materials 
were in hand or on order to make more than a million. Sample bunks were being built, and 
sample shelters equipped with them. The way in which street shelters can be converted into 
comfortable dormitories, with separate quarters for each family, was shown in Stoke Newington. sll 
A brick-and-concrete shelter was selected for the display. The shelter is divided by party walls ‘cHUMBS UP A COURAGEOUS GESTURE FROM THE LITTLE BOY EVACUEE 
into four compartments, each about 12 ft. long. In one of the compartments, two = b gee amas this cams OF sicisen Wh GaeneRe ThE: AStUG eaaNh shee 
bunks had been erected, two of which will allow a man and his —_ » lie at full length, an um ag tinge gee aly spemlih ny st yer 
two others of shorter length, at right angles, for children. 
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PICTURES TAKEN ON SEPTEMBER 27 IN LONDON: “BUSINESS | AS 
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LONDON’S BUSIEST SKOPPING CENTRE : TRAFFIC AND PEDESTRIANS CARRYING ON BETWEEN RAID WARNINGS—A VIEW LOOKING i. : ws . Me ‘a : “ 4 e - . 
TOWARDS BOND STREET, FROM NEAR SELFRIDGE’S. % ~ ° Fe E yg es ; 








ANOTHER FAMOUS AND CROWDED CENTRE: THE STRAND, | d0Kic 
MOVING ON THEIR | UNHURRIE 
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PICCADILLY, ONE OF THE CAPITAL'S BEST-KNOWN LANDMARKS, AND A BUSY SHOPPING THOROUGHFARE, WITH PICCADILLY WHERE CROWDS FORGATHER: ANOTHER VIEW -_ ponte Orposire 
CIRCUS, HUB OF THE EMPIRE, IN THE DISTANCE. FEROCITY, SHOWING ss 

rae in fiz 

The opening of the Nazi air Blitzkrieg on London, which Hitler threatened photographs, taken on September 27, exactly three weeks later, of principal West hood 

should be razed to the ground, started on September 7 with bombs aimed at End shopping and business centres, showing Londoners carrying on their — an 

the dock area and East End,. followed day and night by indiscriminate attempts despite five raid warnings on that day, expose the hollowness of German broad- es 


to paralyse the West End and the seat of Government in Whitehall. These | casts, which have painted lurid and wholly’ mendacious pictures of the capital 
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ss _AS USUAL” AFTER THREE WEEKS OF GERMAN AIR ATTACKS. 








PARK LANE, FACING HYDE PARK, ONCE THE HAUNT OF MILLIONAIRES AND PEERS, NOW FAMED 


FOR ITS TWO PALATIAL 
HOTELS—THE DORCHESTER, SEEN IN THE CENTRE, WITH GROSVENOR 


HOUSE BEYOND. 
E STRAND, |LOOKING DOWN FROM 
G ON THEIR | UNHURRIED WAY. 





+. 


OF OXFORD STREET, WHICH THE GERMANS SINGLED OUT FOR SPECIAL 


A WORLD-RENOWNED LONDON THOROUGHFARE—BOND STREET, FAMED FOR ITS COSTUMIERS 
ING HOTELS | OPPOSITE THE MARBLE ARCH. 


AND JEWELLERS : 
“BUSINESS AS USUAL = BEING THE MOTTO HERE AS ELSEWHERE 

pal West 
business, 


n broad- 


in flames, whole areas utterly waste, and its citizens in a state of gibbering fear 


than 133 machines and 350 of his airmen were shot down by British pilots, 17 of 
bordering on collapse. On this particular day the enemy made tremendous 


whom only were lost in the day's fighting. Their Majesties, who were visiting bombed 


e capital 


efforts to pierce the defences of London, sending over more than 800 bombers | areas, had the satisfaction, like other Londoners, of seeing many dog-fights over- 


and fighters, but it was a disastrous defeat for Goering’s Air Force, as no fewer 


head and enemy machines shot down in flames. 
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TRAINING “ROOF-SPOTTERS” : 
BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE CHINA. 





‘““ ROOF-SPOTTERS ” IN TRAINING: A CLASS OF “ JIM CROWS” STUDYING THE 
UNDERSIDE OF A BRITISH BOMBER FOR IDENTIFICATION PURPOSES. 


The Air Ministry and the Ministry of Home Security are treating as a matter of the 
utmost urgency the scheme to train roof-watchers to warn industrial workers that air-raid 
attacks are imminent after the sirens have sounded the “ alert.” training course 
takes about two weeks, and centres are being opened in different parts of the country. 


Preference is being given to establishments engaged on essential war work. (Keystone.) 





THE FLAG OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE FLOWN FOR THE FIRST 
TIME AT AN R.C.A.F. STATION IN ENGLAND, 


On September 30, Air Marshal W. Bishop, V.C., now on a visit to this country from 
Canada, unfurled this flag. It is similar to that of the R.A.F., with the Union Jack 
in the top right-hand corner, but in place of the familiar red dot on a white back- 
ground there is the maple-leaf. The flag, which has been approved by the King, 
was designed in Canada. Air: Marshal Bishop flew to the station. (P.N.A.) 





THE LAST BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE CHINA: SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS AND EAST 
SURREYS BEING PLAYED OUT OF SHANGHAI BY A U.S. MARINES’ BAND, 


In the left-hand picture the American Marines’ Band is leading the Seaforth Highlanders and men 
of. the East Surrey Regiment off the Shanghai racecourse, in the heart of the International 
Settlement. The tune they played was “ Will Ye No’ Come Back Again.” In Peking, the former 








STREAMS OF VAPOUR MARKING THE PASSAGE OF OVER I00*ENEMY ’PLANES ATTEMPTING 
TO REACH LONDON. 


In our issue of September 7, we published drawings by G. H. Davis illustrating this aerial “ fog- 
trail,” which often reveals high-flying raiders. An involuntary ‘‘ sky-writing”’ effect is produced, which 
may be caused by exhaust condensation or reduced atmospheric pressure. Naturally this formation 
of a very prominent and tell-tale streak of smoke or fog is something to be avoided by the pilot 
of a raider. (Topical.) 


Ho MER Soe . 


A CAPTURED ITALIAN “ SAVOIA”’ BOMBER AT ADEN, AFTER BEING FLOWN THERE FROM AN 


‘* IMPOSSIBLE ’’ TAKE-OFF BY A BRITISH PILOT. 


This machine made a forced landing in the desert 150 miles east of Aden, at Hubn dal Id. It was captured 
by the British, and the crew, numbering five, were made prisoners. ‘‘ Homo fantasio” (“ Amazing man’’) 
was the tribute of the Italian pilot to the British, who had taken off a strange three-engined aircraft from 
a bumpy wadi in the desert and landed it safely 150 miles away. A photograph of a bom i 


Italian aerodrome 
in Abyssinia will be found on page 438. (British Official Photograph.) 


THE LAST BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE CHINA: MEN OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY GUARD 
STATIONED IN PEKING SALUTING U.S. MARINES. 

Chinese capital, the U.S. Marines were the only men of a Western Power left. Colonel Allen 

H. Turnage, Commander of the Marine U.S. Embassy Guard, stands in front of his officers as he 

salutes the departing British troops, in the right-hand picture. (Photographs by A.P. and Keystone.) 
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FIGHTING FIRE IN MID-AIR: SERGEANT HANNAH, V.C., AND ’PLANE. 
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SERGEANT JOHN HANNAH, AWARDED THE V.C. FOR 3 ae 
SAVING HIS BLAZING AIRCRAFT OVER ANTWERP. : PILOT OFFICER C. A. CONNOR (LEFT) SHOWING A STATION ENGINEER OFFICER DETAILS OF THE BURNT-OUT CABIN 
HE IS SERIOUSLY ILL WITH PNEUMONIA. (C.P.) IN WHICH SERGEANT HANNAH DISPLAYED THE HEROISM WHICH WON HIM THE V.C. (C.P.) 
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A HOLE IN THE SIDE OF THE BOMBER. A PROJECTILE OF AN EXPLOSIVE EXPLODED AMMUNITION IN A COCKPIT. THOUSANDS OF ROUNDS EXPLODED IN ALL 
AND INCENDIARY NATURE BURST INSIDE THE BOMB COMPARTMENT. (P.N.A.) DIRECTIONS, AS WIRELESS OPERATOR’S AND REAR GUNNER’S COCKPITS BLAZED. (P.N.A.) 
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A COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE INTERIOR OF THE REAR GUNNER'S COCKPIT. ALTHOUGH RECEIVING BURNS TQ HIS FACE AND EYES, SERGEANT HANNAH BEAT 
THE FLAMES WITH HIS LOG-BOOK WHEN THE EXTINGUISHERS WERE EMPTY. HE COULD HAVE ESCAPED THROUGH EITHER OF TWO HATCHES. (P.N.A,) 


ee eee eee eee 


‘Courage, coolness, and devotion to duty of the highest order’ were mentioned eighteen years of age, and was ashoe salesman. He joined the R.A.F. in 1939 
in the Air Ministry announcement of September 27 that the King had been as a wireless operator-under-training, and was promoted sergeant this year. In 
pleased to confer the Victoria Cross on Sergeant John Hannah, R.A.F. By his a tribute to him the’ Air Officer Commanding his group said: “ His action 
action in remaining in his aircraft when it was hit and suffered an explosion in the is certainly one of the clearest examples of the most conspicuous bravery and 
bomb compartment during an attack on enemy barge concentrations at Antwerp, extreme devotion to duty that I have come across. Through his action, Sergeant 
and successfully extinguishing the fire under conditions of the greatest danger and Hannah probably saved the life of his pilot.... No one who has seen the 
difficulty, he enabled the pilot to bring the aircraft safely to its base. Sergeant condition of the aircraft can be otherwise than amazed at the extraordinary 
Hannah was born at Paisley, Renfrewshire. His home is in Glasgow. He is presence of mind and extreme courage which Sergeant Hannah displayed ‘i 
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FIFTY YEARS OF CHANGING SOCIAL HISTORY. 
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“TWO GENERATIONS.” With a Preface, and Edited by OSBERT SITWELL.* 


[gee after the last war the Victorian Age seemed 
remote enough—except, perhaps, to some of the 
elder politicians who couldn’t quite envisage the extent 
of the change. After this war two great curtains of 
conflict, and two great revolutions in social, political 
and economic conditions will stand as barriers between 
us and that time; and it may be that the younger 
generations will affectionately regard the last twenty 
troubled years as ‘‘ The Good Old Days,” the nineteenth 
century being as remote from them as the eighteenth, 
a quaint epoch which knew not the internal-combustion 
engine, and in which the Old 
Queen at Windsor was incredibly 
immune from being bombed in 
her home by the subjects of her 
grandson. It is less than forty 
years since the Queen died, and 
her sailors towed her up the hill 
to her last rest. There are still 
many of us, not young, but not 
yet old, who can well remember 
that event, and events. before 
it; who can recall a world with 
hardly any income tax, with 
‘prosperous country houses every- 
where, and with no motor-cars, 
in which a trip to London from 
the provinces was an adventure 
and a fourteen-mile drive at night 
in a trap, with the lights glim- 
mering along the hedges, an 

_ expedition. 

Mr. Sitwell has piously edited 
the reminiscences, written late in 
life, of a great-aunt, Georgiana, 
of the early-Victorian era, and 
the girlish diary, written in the 
seventies, of an aunt, Florence. 
The volume, perfectly prefaced 
and produced, is full of the 
touches of vanished hands and 
the sounds of voices which are 
still. The elder lady, though she 
wrote later, was slightly more 
worldly than the younger. She is 
thoroughly ‘ period,’’ but (pos- 
sibly because she wrote when she had experi- 
enced more) she is slightly shrewder and more 
caustic than the girl Florence, with her fervour 
for the Church of England and Nature which 
infused a lifelong spinsterhood. Here is a 
typical passage from Georgiana: ‘‘ His widow, 
Aunt Sitwell—Aunt Hurt as we used to call 

. her—was a very charming old lady, full of 
kindness and energy, a clever, worldly-wise 
woman, much beloved by the poor, whom she 
petted to their hearts’ content, and still more 
by her family and numerous friends. She was 
an especial friend of the Duke of Devonshire, 
who was never tired of asking her to Chats- 
worth. She also went much abroad, travelling 
usually in the company of Lady Clare and 
Mrs. Charlotte Elliot, both well known in their 
day—the latter lady being the authoress of one 
of my favourite hymns. She died when I was 
seventeen, so I can well remember her keen but 
kind grey eyes, high nose and large neat white 
caps, half widow’s, half matron’s ; the Spanish 
black velvet hat and feathers she wore as she 
got into the chariot at the hall door, dressed 
for a visit; and the horrible medicines she 
gave to the poor, because she always said 
they liked them best when they were nasty.” 
The very phrase “‘ the poor.” indicates the gulf. 
Poverty still exists, but nobody speaks of “ the 
poor."’ Things are much too much in a state 
of flux; the State has takén over both money 
and responsibility ; and for coal and blankets— 
and nasty medicines—there are substituted 
munition work sometimes, the dole at other 
times, and the panel patient’s bottles at all times. 

This Miss Sitwell, an accomplished artist 
some of whose drawings are here produced, 
married and had a family. The younger one, 
whose diary is entitled by Mr. Sitwell “ Vestals 
and Vestries,’’ was a rarer creature : a Botticelli 
maiden under archidiaconal influence, but 








* Two Generations.” With a Preface, and Edited by 
Osbert Sitwell. Illustrated. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; 15s.) 


The second little girl on the horse is the author of Book I. of “ Two Gene 
under its original title: ‘“‘The Dew, 


- Lady Sitwell’s 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


The book is full of an Archdeaton. Here is a cha- 
racteristic early entry: ‘‘ Wednesday evening.— 
Grace and I went out with Leckly and looked at the 
shops. It was so hot. Then we had luncheon. A few 
minutes after it was over, Bessie called out ‘ There ’s 
the Archdeacon !’ and, sure enough, there he was! 

‘‘ He was shown into the drawing-room, and after 
some time I went up to write letters for Mother. 
When I had just begun, Grace ran in to say that 
Bessie would write the letters instead of me, and 
that the Archdeacon was going to take us two to the 
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AN UNBELIEVABLE GLIMPSE OF AN UNBELIEVABLE ERA”: A CHARMING PAINTING 


OF THE SITWELL CHILDREN (c. 1830). 


, It. Lyes on the Wood, being the Remini 
afterwards Mrs. Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame.” 





A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD PICTURE, SHOWING THE AUTHOR OF BOOK II. 


AS A BABE IN ARMS: SIR GEORGE AND LADY SITWELL 


BY JOHN PARTRIDGE. 


Miss Florence Alice Sitwell, whose reminiscences entitled “Vestals and Vestries” 
with an eye of her own and very sensitive. forms i 


th—also by John Partridge. 


Reproduced from “ Two ee SS ee of the Publishers, 
0., 4 


Messrs. Macmillan 


BY OCTAVIUS OAKLEY 


rations,” edited by Mr. Osbert 
iscences of Georgiana 


(1826), 


Royal Academy! We soon started, and walked 
through street after street, one on each side of the 
Archdeacon. He explains the pictures so well. It 
was curious how much on the whole we all liked 
the same pictures. There were some extremely lovely 
ones. We saw the picture by Miss Dolbeshoff’s friend, 
Sidney Hall. At twenty minutes to six we left the 


Academy. As we were walking home somebody said, i 


‘There ’s a bishop with his two daughters!’ The 
Archdeacon wants to take us to the Crystal Palace, 
or the South Kensington Museum. He told us that 
he had passed a restless night, 
thinking how ill mother was, but 
we were not to repeat it to her.” 

That may seem trite and com- 
monplace, detached from its con- 
text ; so, for the matter’ of that, 
would many passages from the 
delightful Parson Woodforde. But 
as one reads on the accumulation 
of small details builds up a com- 
plete picture of personal and 
family life, and one establishes 
contact with a shy and charming 
personality. Everything goes 
down; she is so natural. Here 
is a mélange from Ghent. “ First 
to the Cathedral, very beautiful 
(quite refreshing after the one at 
Aix-la-Chapelle), where we saw a 
wonderful picture painted by the 
brothers Van Eyck, ‘ L’Adoration 
de l’Agneau Celeste.’ The faces 
have a wonderful amount of cha- 
racter in them if one looks close. 
Then we went to the Palais de 
Justice; the rooms have a dim 
medizval air about them, which 
makes one feel as if one was 
living a few hundred years ago. 
Then we went to the church of 
St. Michel, which is quite a 
Cathedral. We saw there a 
famous picture of Rubens, of 
the Crucifixion. 
ingly beautiful. Then we went 
to a place which had been a convent, but 
lay people live there now. The walls were 
covered with pictures—some very grotesque, 
pictures of all ages. There is a most beautiful 
picture of our Lord by Raphaél, the only 
one of his in Belgium, the first of his that 
I have seen. It has kept wonderfully, the 
colouring so delicate and beautiful. They 
make Duchess lace there; Mother and Aunt 
Minnie bought some. Then we drove to 
another more satisfactory nursery garden, 
and afterwards home to dinner. After dinner 
I read Bishop Patteson’s ‘ Life’; then Mother 
and Leckly went to a bird-shop, and Aunt 
Minnie and I to a photograph shop. There 
I bought a capital paint-box for twenty- 
five shillings. I have never spent so much 
money on one thing in my life (except boots, 
but then those are necessaries).”’ -It would be 
pleasant to see a diary by this girl after she 
grew up. 

A large proportion of those—if any such 
there be—-who are accustomed to letting their 
eyes drift across this page, aré being bombed 
daily by Germans, and the rest are being 
bombed by the wireless and the newspapers. 
They may have found, as I have found, that 
at such a time refreshment and rest may more 
easily be found in old books and books about 
the past than in the contemporary and topical. 
I don’t suppose I am the only person who 
has been dipping not merely into Thackeray, 
but even into Miss Eden and Whyte-Melville. 
This book of Mr. Sitwell’s, with its new 
glimpses into old days, is just the thing 
for the moment; it provides the sort of 
“escape ’’ which was solemnly reprobated by 
the young lions of yesteryear, some of whom, 
now the trouble has begun, seem to have found 
it quite consonant with their theories to make 


Sitwell, 
Caroline Sitwell, 


Bok lla" T niné ‘ t a physical escape to America. And, as I have 
ehikiven tates ‘Samm dies tte Png RRR Poon as on indicated, Mr. Sitwell’s personal contribution 
head the portrait of her father, Sir Hay, Campbell of —learned, elegant, full of affection and a 


decent regard for bygone decencies—is admirable. 
He‘ has mellowed, and mellowing suits him. 


It is exceed- _ 
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GLUE FROM BONES : 
THE EXTRACTION OF A VITAL WAR MATERIAL. 


“ 
_ 
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F. THE EXTRACTION OF GLUE FOR WAR MATERIALS: , SHOVELLING THE STEAMED 
THE SORTING OF BONES ON THE CONVEYOR BELT H BONE, USED FOR FERTILISING, 

L AT A MINISTRY OF SUPPLY FACTORY. ¢ AFTER GLUE EXTRACTION. 


| 
| 


AT 
TAKING THE BONES 
FROM THE GREASE 


SORTING MEAT OR OTHER EXTRANEOUS MATERIAL FROM THE BONES, AFTER THEY “4 EXTRACTORS. 


HAVE BEEN DEGREASED AND POLISHED. 


THE GLUE, WHEN EXTRACTED FROM THE BONES, FORMS A JELLY, WHICH IS DRIED IN SLABS f cuszs OF JELLY GLUE BEFORE BEING CUT INTO CAKES? 
AND THEN CUT INTO CAKES. : a FOR PACKING AND DISPATCH. 


5 eee 


The widespread appeal to the public to save bones in order to aid the nation’s by being boiled in benzine in huge cauldrons holding ten tons or more, then 
war effort is explained by these pictures taken at a Ministry of Supply bone whirled round in a revolving drum that takes off any remaining meat and polishes 
factory, where glue is obtained for use in manufacturing flares, shell cases, them smooth. Later, by a process of high-pressure steam, the glue liquor is 
Camouflage paints, and so on. The bones are tipped on to an endless moving extracted. The bones are still: useful—to be ground into fertilisers for crops. The 
belt which carries them to the crusher. They are then sterilised and degreased glue, a liquid, toffee-coloured jelly, is poured into metal trays. (Photographs by Fox.) 
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bee of us who keep some sort of a Nature diary 

will probably agree that the splendours of the 
year are finely rounded off by the records of September 
and October. For are they not the “ harvest months,”’ 
when fruit and corn and wine are gathered in, to assure 
us good cheer during the long months of winter ? But 
the fruit harvest, of which I 
am more especially thinking 
just now, is, so to speak, a 
long-drawn one, for it began 
in early summer with the 
jam - making —the _straw- 
berries, raspberries, goose- 
berries and currants, which, 
at the same time, gave us 
a most welcome and varied 
succession of good things 
for dessert, as well as for 
tarts and puddings. But 
they provide us with food 
for thought, as well as for 
the belly! This much will 
become apparent directly 
we begin to look a little 
carefully at these very differ- 
ent kinds of fruit, for, it 
is by these that the plants 
which bear them reveal their 
kinship. “ By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” But 
apart from this they dis- 
play a most surprising versa; 
tility in their structure. 
Comparisons are said to be 
odious. Yet here, at any 
rate, this is far from being 
true, and they bring with 
them a host of evolutionary 
problems as yet only very 
partially solved. 


| THE FRUIT HARVEST. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘The Courtship of Animals,’ ‘“‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


In the strawberry these seeds are embedded in the 
outer surface of that succulent cushion we so enjoy, 
formed by the enlargement of the tip of the flower stalk, 
which the botanists call the ‘‘ receptacle.’’ True berries, 
in the botanical sense, are represented by fruits of the 
most diverse kind. For the most part the seeds .of 
flowers are contained within a 
closed chamber known as the 
ovary. And in the “ berry” 
they are embedded within a 
juicy pulp formed by the wall of 
the ovary, as in the gooseberry, 
the currant and the grape. The 
orange and the lemon are also 
berries. But here this juicy 
pulp enclosing the seeds is 
contained within a thick rind 
beset with glands yielding per- 
fumes and oils. The cavity of 
this ovary is cut up into a 
series of pulp - filled compart- 
ments, each bearing one or more 
seeds. The great diversity 
displayed by the different forms 
which the berry may take is 
well illustrated by the ‘‘ winter 
cherry,”’ or “ Chinese lantern ”’ 
plant (Physalis) of our gardens. 
For here the small, fleshy berry 
is enclosed within the great 
scarlet air-chamber forming the 
“lantern,” and which imparts 
such a decorative effect to our 
flower-beds. Most people deem 
it inedible, but I am told it is 
eaten, cooked, in Spain. In 
the potato and the tomato we 
have conspicuously succulent 
berries. That of the potato, 
however, is but rarely seen, 











is conspicuously well developed in the yew, where it 
forms a bright vermilion-red cushion around the seed, 
which is plainly exposed within its centre.. Birds 
readily seize on this flaming bait and swallow the seed 
in doing so. Another very remarkable aril is that of 
the nutmeg. Here it forms an open meshwork of 
scarlet—which furnishes the precious spice known as 
“‘ mace ’’—around the nut, and which is also a most 
valuable spice. But about this particular aril there is 
one surprising feature, for it is entirely concealed by 
a thick peach-coloured outer coat, more or less attrac- 
tive to birds. And by the time this coloration has 
replaced the earlier green colour of this outer coat 
the seed is nearly ripe. But when fully ripened this 
outer coat splits open, revealing the scarlet aril—the 
mace—and this proves an irresistible lure to. the 
fruit-eating birds, like hornbills and fruit-pigeons, who 
love the flavour of mace. After this has been digested 
the seed itself is cast up. And thus disseminated the 
race of nutmeg trees is assured ! 

That unripe fruits of all kinds are coloured green 
is a matter of common knowledge. It protects them, 


I. A DELICACY IN SPAIN, THOUGH USUALLY 
REGARDED AS  INEDIBLE: THE WINTER 
CHERRY, OR CHINESE LANTERN (PHFSALIS), 
SHOWING THE EDIBLE BERRY, ENCLOSED 
WITHIN A LARGE, SCARLET AIR-CHAMBER. 


Photograph by E. J. Manly. 


The names we employ 
in common speech to dis- 
tinguish between them afford 
no clues in this search 
for relationships. We 
speak, for example, of the 
strawberry, gooseberry and blackberry, implying, 


since this plant is grown for 
the. sake of the tubers borne 
by its roots, but its relationship 
to the tomato is convincingly 
shown by the berry when seen 
in section. Both these and the 


surely, by the word “ berry”’ a more or less close 
kinship; yet they are not even remotely related ! 
Each has acquired its peculiarities of shape in the 
course of producing and ripening its seeds, which mark 
the termination of their respective flowering stages. 
To take up the study of these ‘‘ flowering stages’”’ 
intensively would entail a plunge into the technicalities 
of the botanist, indispensable, of course, in dissecting 
out the various parts of a flower. But it will suffice here 
to focus attention only on its essential parts, the central 
portion, which produces the seeds 


3. A “BERRY” 


Despite this slight development, it suffices to form an attractive bait for birds, and thus ensures the 


dispersal of the seeds. 


Copyright photograph by W. G. Kennings-Kilbourn. 


BELONGING, LIKE THE APPLE, TO THE 
tHE HAWTHORN, WHOSE FLESHY COVERING OF THE SEEDS 1S ONLY SLIGHTLY DEVELOPED. 


winter cherry belong to the same order, Solanaceae, 
which includes also, be it noted, the deadly nightshade 
and henbane, as well as the tobacco plant ! 

One might well suppose that the plum was a berry. 
It is called by the botanists a “‘ drupe,’’ because herein 
we have a hard stone—the outer seed-coat—enclosed 
within that luscious “ flesh ’’ which we all so much 
enjoy. The greengage and the bullace and the sloe 
are other kinds of plum. The cherry and the fruits 
of the holly, elderberry, olive, almond and walnut 
are also drupes. In the three last-named it is to be 
noted that the succulent outer covering of the seed is 
much reduced, though 
in the olive some 
people deem it edible. 
The apple, pear, 
quince and hawthorn 
introduce us to another 
type of fruit technic- 
ally known as _ the 
*‘pome”’ and described 
by the botanist as a 
*‘ spurious fruit.”” And 
this because its fleshy 
outer wall is derived, 
not from any part of 
the flower itself, but 
from its stalk. The 
strawberry, by this 
standard, is also a 
“* spurious fruit.’’ The 
seeds.of the apple aad 
pear are found clus- 
tered together in the 
** core,” which is 
embedded within the 
centre of the fruit. 

Yet one other struc- 
ture should surely be 
mentioned here, and 
this is known as the 
“ aril,”” which presents 
a number of diverse 
forms ; only that, how- 
ever, which is formed 
of fleshy tissue can 
now be described. It 


“POoME” TYPE OF FRUIT: 


2. NOT A “BERRY” IN THE BOTANICAL SENSE? 
THE BLACKBERRY OR “ BRAMBLE,” A “ DRUPE” WHICH 
PRESENTS VERY DIFFERENT FORMS. 

As in the raspberry, the blackberry is formed of a cluster of seeds 
each enclosed in a fleshy pulp, while in the plum and cherry the seed 
is enclosed within a large, single mass of pulp. In the gooseberry 
many seeds are thus included within a single chamber. 


Copyright photograph by W. G. Kennings-Kilbourn. 


we say, against being eaten by fruit-eating birds until 
the seeds they contain are ripe and ready to carry on 
the species. And this is assured by the development of 
a conspicuous coloration. The truth of this we can 
find in our own gardens. That inveterate thief the 
blackbird leaves our currants and strawberries alone 
till, by their colour, it knows that they are ripe! Red 
is a common token of ripeness, as witness the cherry, 
strawberry, red-currant and mountain ash. Quite a 
number of different kinds of fruit are black when ripe, 
but they pass through a more or less noticeable red 
Stage in the ripening process, as in the blackberry ; 
but there is no more than a tinge of red, while black 
can be almost as good a lure as red. White fruits are 
rare, but we find them in the white-currant and the 
mistletoe, for example. 

It is not greenness alone, however, which saves 
fruit from attacks by birds and other frugivorous 
creatures. The outer coat or “ pericarp” of these 
fruits, in the unripe condition, is made repellent to 
the taste by bitter or poisonous substances known as 
glucosides. But these, as ripening begins, are trans- 
formed by means of ferments, or by the acids, present 
in abundance in the unripe fruit, into sugar and various 
other delectable materials, so that this pericarp is now 
no longer sharp, acid and unwholesome, but sweet and 
pleasing to the palate. The sdme coat, in short, which 
formerly served as a protection now forms an attraction. 
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ARcommen- 
taries that 
look to the future, besides discussing the past, are naturally 
the most liable to contradiction by the subsequent march 
of events. Such unanswerable criticism has to some extent 
befallen a book entitled “Arter Hitter.” By Axel 
Heyst (Minerva Publishing Co., 6s.). The author does not 
indulge much in prediction, however, for his remarks about 
the future are didactic and advisory rather than prophetic. 
The book impresses me as one of the soundest “ political 
pamphlets "’ (the author’s own term) yet produced on the 
present international situation. 


M. Heyst does not tell us his own nationality, and he 
is introduced simply as “a foreign journalist and political 
commentator,” but his sympathy with our national effort 
and his admiration for the British Empire, is warmly ex- 
pressed. ‘‘I am not of English birth,” he writes. ‘‘ As 
a citizen of a far-off country and a defeated country, I 
nevertheless feel entitled to speak of matters which we have 
in common. ... The fate of all of us depends on Great 
Britain. I have never met Hitler or exchanged a 
word with him. My notes are those of a psychologist. . 

I publish my remarks in English because . . England is 
a country opposed to all rigid doctrines and. open to all 
fair criticism.” 


‘It was only to be expected that a penetrating critic 
would stress the importance of education in connection 
with the war—of misdirected German education as one of 
its preliminary methods, and of true education as a pos- 
sible cure hereafter for the evil thereby wrought. He 
places this problem in the forefront of his treatise. ‘‘ Ger- 
many,” he writes, “‘ has educated her young generation in 
a new faith and order ; therefore we cannot overlook the 
dangers of the Germany of to-morrow. ... First of all 
the Hitler régime must be overthrown. But a political 
writer has to look farther ahead and to ask himself : After- 
wards what? Have we any guarantee that the same 
process will not be repeated in another twenty years’ time ? 
What is to be done with Germany? Is there a possibility 
of educating Germany to become a’ useful member of the 
European community, or is that country a constant peril 
to Europe?” Again “A federated Europe is a matter 
of education of the European nations. ... The British 
Empire is an example of a wise collaboration of a community 
of nations in one framework : the most suitable model for 
a federated Europe. England, as the creator of that 
achievement, has the moral titie to be the organizer of a 
new Europe.” 


In this early part of his book (completed in February), 
M. Heyst analyses Hitler’s career and personality, recog- 
nising Europe’s chief danger in his qualities of leadership, 
imagination, and driving force, and comparing him with 
Mussolini and Lenin. Here also the author discusses the 
Nazi party system, and the future of Europe in the light 
of the war situation before the French surrender. Later, 
in his postscript (written in May) he considers subsequent 
events—the Russo-Finnish campaign, Russia’s relations 
with Germany, Italy’s entry into the war, the invasion of 
Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands, and the Allied 
operations against Germany. 
The author is frankly critical, 
and much of the book will 
make unpleasant reading for 
French and British statesmen 
responsible for Allied policy 
since the last Great War, and 
for the conduct of the present 
war till Mr. Churchill took 
charge. A notable series of 
paragraphs point out the 
difference between the two 
wars in aims, conditions, 
and methods of fighting. 
The guilt of the present 
war, he points out, rests 
indubitably on Germany. 
Regarding Soviet Russia, 
he says “The possibility 
of a Russo-German clash 
is not excluded, but it looks 
rather remote. Germany will 
avoid all conflict with Russia 
as long as she is not sure 
of her complete victory in 
the West. Russia should 
know that her only chance 
of resisting the German 
onslaught is to join the 
Allies. .. . Germany is sure 
that if “alll goes according to 


so closely 
plan, German tanks will 
rattle next spring on the 
Red Square in Moscow. Hitler .. . is convinced that 


he will retake all the Russian gains.” 


It is encouraging to note that, although M. Heyst was 
writing, apparently, before the R.A.F.’s brilliant work 
began to exercise such a marked effect, he was no pessi- 
mist even then regarding our prospects. ‘‘ With England,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ transformed into a huge air and naval base, 
advanced into the Hitlerian Continent, and with the organ- 
izing of the huge resources of the United States, England 
could carry on the war for years. America is bound to 
enter such a war, if not for Europe’s sake then for the sake 
of the Far East; for the collapse of France will open the 
question of the French possessions in the Orient, and Japan 
will adopt a more menacing attitude in this sphere. The 


_ to-day the birth-pangs of a Pan-Europe. . . . 


SO CLOSELY RESEMBLING THE BARK OF A TREE THAT ITS WEARER IS 
TO ALL INTENTS AND PURPOSES INVISIBLE : CAMOUFLAGE OF A LOVAT 
SCOUT INSTRUCTOR AT THE ae OF SNIPING. 

The instructor is demonstrating the use of a camouflage visor wh 
bark of a tee that its wearer ie wirtually 
invisible at any but the shortest distance. 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 
* United States could become the actual pivot of resistance 


and supplies... . Such a war could . . . bring about a 
close understanding of English-speaking peoples, a sort of 
union of England and the U.S.A. . . A true peace on 
a world scale can be guaranteed only by those two Empires.” 


Again, in his concluding passage, which justifies the 
title of his book, the author declares: ‘‘ We are witnessing 
‘Lhe Western 
World, even if submerged for a certain time by the Hitlerian 
sea, must rise again and grasp the chance which will present 
itself after Hitler’s débdcle. For there- will be such a thing 
as an after-Hitler era... . England and America possess 
the sense of governing without oppression, of leadership 
without compulsion. These two Empires must take into 
their hands the fate of the world.” 


The Russo-Finnish campaign, although a closed chapter 
in recent history, has some very practical lessons for us, 





ONE OF A “GHOST ARMY” OF CRACK SHOTS IN TRAINING 

AT THE ARMY SCHOOL OF SNIPING: A MARKSMAN WITH 

HEAD AND TRUNK COVERED TO CONFORM WITH THE 
NATURAL SURROUNDINGS. 





not only in the technique of anti-aircraft defence and 
scientific resistance to a numerically superior foe, but also 
in matters of education, political morality and social justice. 
All these phases of the subject are well and truly handled, 
by a seasoned war correspondent, in “ Fincanp.” The 
First Total War. By John Langdon-Davies. With 23 
Illustrations, besides Maps. and Diagrams (Routledge ; 

12s. 6d.). Remembering the author’s attitude towards the 
Moscow-inspired Republicanism of Spain, expressed in his 
well-known book, ‘ Behind the Spanish Barricades,” we 
can sympathise with his spiritual discomfort in recording 
a struggle where Soviet Russia was itself the oppressor. 


Mr. Langdon-Davies makes no secret of these con- 
flicting emotions, and does not allow them to affect his 
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ANOTHER EXTREMELY EFFECTIVE FORM OF PERSONAL CAMOUFLAGE: 


A SNIPER ENCLOSED IN A DOUBLE NET WHICH BLENDS PERFECTLY 
WITH THE SURROUNDING NETTLES. 
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famous big-game shot. (Photographs by Topical Press.) than 


~ integrity as a 

candid observer : 

of events. At the same time he strives to disentangle 
his conscience from his political convictions. He 
emphasises the remark of a Finn: “‘ We are not fighting 
Bolshevism here. We are not interested in politics. We 
are fighting Russia, just as we fought her under Peter 
the Great.” Describing his own feelings when he set 
out for Finland, he says: “‘ It seemed impossible that 
Russia should have to make war in the same brutal 
way which I had seen practised in Spain. I might 
have had many of my hopes for the Brave New 
World, to which one-sixth of the human globe belongs, 
dimmed by the Russo-German pact. I might have suffered 
a revulsion from the too-clever-by-half politics which seem 
to have brought Stalin and Hitler into the same moral 
morass. I might feel a sense of loneliness at discovering 
that those who have . . . felt the same moral indignation 
when it was a question of Italo-German aggression in Spain, 
were now callous and indifferent and fertile in excuses 
when it was a matter of Russian aggression in Finland ; 
but until I had experienced it, I refused to believe that 
Russian methods of warfare would be indistinguishable from 
those of Hitler and Mussolini.” 


. . . . 


After tracing the course of the campaign, in which the 
Finns killed a quarter of a million Russians in vain, only 
to be beaten by propaganda and lack of foreign support, 
Mr. Langdon-Davies concludes with an interesting chapter 
on the sources of their ‘‘ morale,’’ showing strong admiration 
of Finnish social life ‘and institutions. “‘ Finland,” he 
writes, ‘‘ has been ruthlessly defeated ; but not by treason. 
That is her great claim to glory in the eyes.of a rotten 
world. . Germany and Russia. . . spend vast sums 
of money on propaganda. . We are doing precisely the 
same with the German people ; and we ought to be doing 
a great deal more; propaganda is a recognised weapon 
of war.... Finland... has given the nations of 
Europe the one example of how to defeat the Fifth 
Column.” 

That recognised “‘ weapon of war” mentioned above is 
discussed in the first volume of a useful new series of books 
on Current Problems emanating from Cambridge, and 
edited by Dr. Ernest Barker. The series leads off with 
“ PotiticaL PrRopaGaNnpDA.” By F. C. Bartlett, F.R.S., 
Fellow of St. John’s College and Professor of Experimental 
Psychology in the University (Cambridge University Press ; 
3s. 6d.). Other volumes are “‘ PROBLEMS OF THE BALTIC.” 
By W. F. Reddaway; and ‘“ THe Democratic IDEAL IN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND.” By David Thomson. In prepara- 
tion are ‘‘ British STATESMEN AND BritisH STRATEGY.” 
By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, and “ THE SociaL 
Poricy or Nazi Germany.” By C. W. Guillebaud. Judg- 
ing by the two specimens to hand, I foretell a wide demand 
for these informative little books. 


In his chapter on Propaganda for Democracy Mr. Bart- 
lett does not apparently touch the practical problem of 
how to reach the German people through, or round, the 
palisade of censorship and 
persecution by which they are 
enclosed, or what precisely 
to tell them if those barriers 
could. be circumvented. He 
gives, however, some wise 
advice on general lines. ‘‘ The 
political propaganda of a 
democracy,” he writes, “* 
plans ahead and for the long 
view. It is an incident in an 
educative process: dictator 

, as it has been 
developed, is one of the prime 
enemies of education. Propa- 
ganda in and for democracy 
‘has now a 


dS 
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France,” but at the end 
he faces the new situation 
thus created. “‘ Britain alone,” 
he says, “remains the 
bastion of the democratic 
ideal in Europe. ... Now 
that the lights have gone 
out in Europe, it is more 
ever — important to 

remember that the future 
is always the result not of the immediate past, but of 
the whole of the past. . . . The decisive factor in 
the whole of the past and the present is not the spec- 
tacular and expensive exploits of ramshackle dictatorships, 
but the permanent desire of ordinary men and women in 
all parts of the world for security against violence and 
injustice. That is the eternal human aspiration on which 
the democratic ideal is based. ... It is well that the 
betrayers of French democracy and of French national 
independence should have found that they could not put 
the new wine of Fascism into the old bottles of the Third 
Republic : even when it was watered down with Vichy. 
Fascism in France is now irrevocably associated with 
national subjection and humiliation. That is a good 
omen for the future.” 
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A Realm within a Kingdom 


The Organization known as the Nuffield Group of 
Companies, controlled by Viscount Nuffield, which in 
times of peace produced a very large proportion of this 
country’s motor traction, transformed itself, as the 
clouds of war grew darker, into an armed camp behind 
whose defences intensive war production, gathering 
in momentum, has now reached a phenomenal measure 
of output. 


A big industrial: undertaking of this character, 
peopled by thousands upon thousands of workers, 
its ramifications spreading wide throughout the Empire 
and beyond, is, in effect, a state in miniature. Its res- 
ponsibilities go deeper than the immediate production 
of armaments. It has a clear view of the “ broader lands 
and better days” which lie ahead, and it is already 
planning to gather the rich crop of war-time technical 


knowledge and experience for the benefit of an 
emancipated Europe freed for leisure. 


Its liberal-minded administration, which in peace- 
time pioneered Holidays with Pay, Profit-sharing 
Schemes and many welfare amenities, has under the 
spur of war cemented into a patriotic bloc a vast 
army of collaborators which, in the days to come, 
will form a stabilising force of immeasurable influence. 


Every man and woman in this Organization has 
clearly in mind the passionate desire of all British 
people —to fight for, preserve and hand on that 
inheritance of skilled craftsmanship and freedom of 
thought and action which has made this country great 
and to maintain its mission of political and social 
leadership for the benefit of all nations. 





THE NUFFIELD GROUP 


(Chairman: Viscount Nu field) 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. @ WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. @ M.G. CAR CO. LTD. @ RILEY (Coventry) Ltd. @ MORRIS COMMERCIAL 


CARS LTD. @ MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS LTD. @ S.U. CARBURETTOR CO. LTD. @ MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD. 


MORRIS WOLSELEY @® Rey _ worriS-Cl 


Longleys 





MMERCIAL | 
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T you are 
working 7 days 


a week you neéd 
J 


Sanatogen 
Nerve ~ | onic 
Food 7 nights 


a week ,,, 


S roof. 


THAT *‘ SANATOGEN’ NERVE-TONIC FOOD 
ADDS 58% TO YOUR ENERGY RESERVES 

























































































ENERGY ENERGY REMAINING AFTER TEST 
wol_BEFORE TEST J WiTHOUT'sANATOGEN) WiTH ‘sANATOGEN 
I * . bad 
tis onething§ » 
70 
to make a claim: another to * H 
prove it. Every claim made 5, # 
2» +— 
‘ CY or 
for‘Sanatogen’is scientifically » & H 
accurate, backed by the Eminent doctors applied the famous 


Scheiner Test to a number of indoor 
workers. They found that six hours’ 
continuous work left them with only 
market 8% of their normal energy. After a 
and clinicians. fortnight’s course of ‘ Sanatogen’ the 
workers were again tested under 
ss similar conditions. This time, 

cic ‘applieato 66% of energy remained. This proves 
Rerve'feate Pood, genotes a brand of caseln ais conclusively that ‘Sanatogen’ gives you 


“enatoean Lid. the proprietors of the Trade Mark. 58% more energy. 


reports of research workers 











Have you tried the new COFFEE FLAVOURED ‘Sanatogen’? 





CONTROL OF CIVIL BUILDING & CONSTRUCT IONAL OPERATIONS 


From October 7th 


BUILDING WORK 


requires consent 


By an Order which takes effect from October 7th, 1940, no work of 
building or civil engineering construction may be undertaken 
without consent from the appropriate authorities. The object of this 
Order is to conserve labour and materials urgently needed for the 
War Effort. This Order is subject to the following exceptions :— 
1. Where the estimated cost does not exceed £500. 2. Where the work is 
being done on behalf of, or under contract with, a Government Depart- 
ment; or where a Government Department has d to pay all or part 
of the cost. 3. Where the work is being done G a local authority in 
discharge of its functions under the Civil Defence Acts, 1937 and 1939. 
4. ) Ae the work is in the nature of maintenance, running repairs 
or decoration. 


HOW TO APPLY FOR CONSENT 

An explanatory Memorandum has been prepared and has been circulated 
to local authorities, architects, builders, contractors, etc. A copy can be 
obtai from the Licensing Officer, H.M. Office of Works, Abell House, 
John Islip Street, London, S.W.1. The Memorandum explains how to 
apply for consent. 

sent will generally take the form of a licence issued by H.M. Office of 
Works. In the case of certain building or constructional operations carried 
out by local authorities, rr pie authorities, public utility companies, and 
of operations in connection with mining and quarrying, consent will take 
the form of an authorisation issued by the appropriate department. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY APPLICATION 
Anyone intending to undertake building or constructional operations for 
which consent is necessary under the Regulation, should apply at the earliest 
possible date. Failure to do this may involve wastage of time and labour, or 
postponement or alteration of plans. 


WORK ALREADY IN PROGRESS 
In the case of building or constructional operations already in progress on 
October 7th, 1940, and of which the estimated cost of completion exceeds 
500, application for consent to continue must be made not later than 
ctober 21st, 1940. See Section 6 of the explanatory Memorandum. 


Note: Failure to make due for consent in cases where consent is 
necessary, will constitute an offence under the Defence (General) Regulations 1939. 


\ ISSUED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS / 
























It is fn the chill hours of early 
morning when fatigue lowers 
resistance that the comforting 
warmth of CHILPRUFE is most 
appreciated — bue at all times 
CHILPRUFE PURE WOOL affords 
the utmost protection from 
variation. of temperature, * 
however sudden or extreme. 


There may be some un- 
avoidable delay in obtaining 
your CHILPRUFE owing to 
Government restrictions, so 
you are advised to order 
your requirements imme- 
diately. 


CHILPRUFE IS PURE 
WOOL MADE PERFECT 


Vests, Pants, Trunks, Com- 
binations and Pyjamas 


Take advantage of the CHILPRUFE 
RENOVATIONS SERVICE by which 
any partly worn CHILPRUFE you have 
can be restored as new. Your CHIL- 
PRUFE agent will give you particulars 
and take your- instructions. 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED Prices approved by the 


Governing Director : Government’s Central Price 
LEICESTER JOHN A, BOLTON Regulation Committee. 
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Turn on your wireless at 
8.15 every morning ‘to hear 

useful hints and recipes 
Here is some advice from the Scientific Adviser to 
the Ministry of Food. 

“Today we are all in the front line. Today we have 
all got to be fighting fit. Nothing helps more than the 
right food. The protective foods listed below will main- 
tain our efficiency and keep us mentally alert. If we eat 
more of these foods our resistance to strain and fatigue 
will be stronger too.” | 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 











CHIEF PROTECTIVE FOODS 


Milk. Potatoes 
Green Vegetables 
Dune, (un or conned 
Cheese but not dried) 

Eggs Salads 

‘ Fruit (fresh or 
Herrings (fresh, canned but not 
canned or salt) dried) 

Salmon (fresh or Carrots 

canned) Tomatoes 


Liver Wholemeal Bread 











SOUP FOR AIR-RAIDS 

Try to make soup every day so that you 
always have some ready to heat up. A 
hot drink works wonders at a time of 
shock or strain. Nothing could be 
better than hot vegetable soup as this 
is nourishing as well as soothing. 
Prepare and cut up 2 or 3 carrots, 
2 onions, $ small swede and if possible 
2 or 3 sticks of celery. Make 1 oz. 
dripping very hot in your saucepan. 
Put in the vegetables and cook for a 
few minutes. Season with salt and 
pepper. Add 2 pints hot water and 
bring to the boil. Put in 2 ozs. rice or 
pearl barley, cover, and simmer for 








2 hours. More water may be added if 


necessary. A little chopped parsley just 
before serving is a pleasant addition. 


SCALLOPED POTATOES 


Potatoes are very warming and in- 
vigorating. Serve them often, and 
for a change try using them this way. 


Scrub 2 Ibs. potatoes and cut them into |. 


thick slices. Peel and slice } Ib. onions. 
Mix together 1 heaped tablespoonful 
flour, I teaspoonful salt and pepper 
to taste. Grease a pie-dish. Put in 
alternate layers of potatoes and onions, 
sprinkling each layer with the seasoned 
flour. The top layer should be of 
potatoes. Pour in 3 teacupfuls hot 
milk and bake for about 1 hour in a 
moderate oven. This makes enough 
for 4 or § people. 


- NATIONAL MILK SCHEME. 


Apply now to the Milk Officer at your 
local Food Office if you wish to take 
advantage over the next three months 
of the Government Cheap Milk 
Scheme for expectant and nursing 
mothers, and children under five. 


EHO INL ROLLE EIS ACEI aE 


THE MINISTRY OF 


FOOD, 





LONDON, Ss.W.! 





GREATCOATS 
FOR OFFICERS 


Service greatcoats for Navy, Army and Air Force 


officers . . . greatcoats of magnificent warmth and 
excellent material .. . are made to measure at very short 
notice in our Uniform Department. For the officer who 
must be equipped immediately, we have greatcoats, 
carefully tailored in advance in a variety of fittings, in 


our Ready-for-Service Department. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


If you are unable to get in touch with us at Regent Street, please ring 
Holborn 5634. Our head office is at Summit House, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 @ LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The uniform equipment of a 
pilot officer must be of a 
quality no less high than that 
of the machine he controls. 
It must be, to carry the 
parallel further, executed in 
accurate detail, must weather 
every sudden barometer 





BURBERRY 
R.ALF. 
EQUIPMENT 


change — and_ reveal _ the 
maximum of consistent 
dependability. 

Burberry R.A.F. uniforms and 
equipment achieve this “air 
supremacy” in rain or storm, 
in snow or in_ sunshine, 
against all opposition. 


Tailors to His Majesty’s Forces for over 50 years 


BU RBERRYS LTD. Aldershot snd Casingiveke 


Telegrams: 
Burberry, Lesquare, London. 


*Phone: WHltehall 3343. 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.|1 


Write for the Burberry 
Services Booklet R.U. 52 
(fully illustrated). 














Two Steepless 


Quali del 6 pa a 


Golf Hose Hullovers.ete 


Sold a good hosiers in every town 


MADE BY 
TWO STEEPLES LTD. WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 
Also makers of Ladies’ Thoroughbred Jerseywear in quality knitted fabrics 
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, CMa for besve 
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A tradition handed on from the last War—‘ Viyella’ 
Service Shirts. Perfectly cut, they keep their correct style 
even when veteran ; comfortably warm without thickness 
or weight ; approved service 
e<saaa colours; non-shrink, 
“a non -fade, none 
better! Service 


shirts 15/-,orwith 
two collars 18/6. 















) WARLIADS BOLL INT 6 COLT 


on NIGHT 


WEAK 


ial ROUM NUTT IT nase 


‘VIYELLA’ 


Service Shirts 


in AIR FORCE BLUE 
KHAKI azd WHITE 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & CO. LTD., VIYELLA HOUSE. NOTTINGHAM. 











OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

SAINT OHN, ee Adah oe 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols 
**EXPORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


bio. 5 ores at competitive prices 
‘In Bond”’ for passenger and crew use. 
































GOOD CARS WANTED 


The highest cash prices 
for good modern used 
cars are offered by 
THE CAR MART LTD. 
You will be more than 
satisfied with the 
figure offered. 


Write or ’phone to-day 


Gilat 


146 Park Lane, W.1 320 Euston Road, N.W.1 
Tel. Gros. 3434 Tel. Eus. 1212 











imperative to place an order for 


Subscription rates are given 








“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS” IN WARTIME 


(TRS © ee eh Ss eee a standing order with 
your newsagent to make sure of getting your copy of “THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” each ‘week. 


By a Paper Control Order, the output of British paper is drastically 
restricted and all publications are compelled to exercise the strictest economy, 
and in future no periodicals can be stocked for casual sale. It is therefore 


your cop 
Those desiring to have “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” sent 


to friends in neutral countries should send a subscription to The Publisher, 
Illustrated London News and Sketch, Led., bo SR, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 


Published at evs Weekly 


each week. 


tliminates 























‘ 
sega) Re tment, | ete pe LURE DANDRUFE 

-_ ee eS ~~ Handy, convenienta sele to carry 

See ee ee ee “ ROTILES 6°I:’6 “THBES 6°1: 
on a >= = oo = => AT CHEMISTS HAIRDRESSERS STORES & NAAFI! 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD £3 6s. 6d. {x 143. 64. {1 123. od. 16s. od. VA 1g I - NDON.N.W.9 














The above terms are inclusive of . postage 


Tey NUFOAM ‘in TU8ES 


























CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
hired out, or otherwise 


be lent, re-sold 


This Periodical is sold subject to the 


conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
retail price of 1s.; and that it shall not be ient, re-sold, hired out or otherwise 


of by way of Trade Ly disposed 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover cover by way of T. : of affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever, 
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15 minutes of hero worship— 


have a CHURCHMAN’S No. I 


* In the National interest empty your 
packet at time of purchase and leave it 
with your tobacconist. 


to see you through it! 


Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes: 
minutes of smooth smoking. 
20 for 1/8d. 





a fine 15. 
10 for 10d. 





C.348b' 


AIFS:STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


NEGLECTED 


Children needing care and protection 
because of the War are daily joining 


OUR FAMILY OF 5,000 


UNWANTED 


and it is a very hard struggle for us to feed 


and clothe them in these critical times. 


DO 


PLEASE HELP US 


Gifts gratefully receiv 1 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNING: 








without fear of pain and discom- 
fort afterwards. It is acid that 
makes you unable to digest your 
food, and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets relieve that acidity at once 
You can prove this at your next 
meal. Take ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets and you will find that your 
indigestion has vanished; you can 
eat what you like without fear. 
Buy the Tablets now and make 
your next meal a pleasant one. 


Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. & 1 /- 


Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 


Obtainable everywhere. 





MILK oc MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 





of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia 


tua! p MATTHEW GLOAG & SON.LLTD. 
SP” PERTH2— NSCOTLAND. 


TABLISHED 18 















ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


PRODUCTS 
Fs FOR FEM 








APPROVED BY DOCTORS 






\ “HYGIENE ron WOMEN™ 


BY NURSE OREW 


- 


LLS 








te to NURSE OREW. VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.CH i 
a _ 


| 











Supplied to Greyhound 
racks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc., 
all over the world. 
“Coin-in-Siot’ Turnstiles 
SirW.H.BAILEY A Ceo.ld. 
SALFORD 5. 
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APR PLACE TH 
THE NATURAL NUTRIMENT 
in “ Bermaline ” Bread makes it a perfect food, Ve 
delicious and promotes digestion too, Ask your Baker, 
or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


Teta COON 








How to Export 


Export is the second most important 
part of the nation’s war effort. Write 
for a copy of ‘How to Export’, a sinall 
book written by leading experts on 
the subject, and produced by the Ad- 
vertising Service Guild’s Export Unit. 
The book is free, and is obtainable from 


(6) 


THE ADVERTISING SERVICE GUILD 
10 Hertford St., W.1 + Grosvenor 3477 
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